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Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, 


He that loveth his brother abideth in the light. 


St. Mark. xii. 31. 


St. John the Evangelist. 
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MASONIC. ers in distress. He must be possessed 
of a benevolent disposition, and be in 


Compendium of the Constrrutions, 
Rutes, and Recurations of the 
ancient and honourable fraternity 
of Free and Accertep Masons. 


In making the following compila- 
tion we have had recourse to the most 
approved records, with a conscien- 
tious regard to the ancient landmarks 
of our order; which it would be pre- 
sumption to remove, or deface. For 
sake of brevity, we have been obliged 
to vary the language, but in no instance 
have we deviated from the true sense 
and meaning of the authors we have 
consulted, or from the true spirit of 
Masonry. 


OF THE REQUISITE QUALIFICATIONS 
OF A CANDIDATE. 


Every candidate for admission into 
the fraternity of free and accepted Ma- 
sons, must be a man, free born, at least 
twenty one years of age, in full pos- 


session of all the mental faculties, hav- . 


ing some trade, or honest profession, 
whereby he may be enabled to obtain 
a subsistence for himself, and those 
dependent on him for a support, be- 
sides something for the relict of oth- 


‘ 


——- 








the daily practice of the social virtues ; 
but above all, he must be a firm be- 
liever in the eternal God, and pay to 
him that aduration and worship, which 
is due to Omnipoteuce alone. Ifa son, 
he must be dutiful to his parents; if a’ 
brother, kind and affectionate to his 
brothers and sisters; if a husband, 
tender, forbearing, and respectful to 
his wife; and if a parent, he must be 
in the exercise of that affection, dig- 
nity, and prudence, requisite to the 
good government of a family; always 
remembering that precept and exam- 
ple should go hand in hand. With- 
out these requisites, no person can, 
consistently with the principles of 
our ancient order, be made a Ma- 
son. 


OF PROPOSING A CANDIDATE. 
Any person wishing to become a 
Mason, must be proposed by a mem- 


ber of the lodge to which application 


is made, at least one comraunication 
previous to the time of his initiation, 
that the brethren may have an op- 
portunity of inquiring into his char- 
acter, and qualifications; for which 
purpose a special committee is gen- 
erally appointed, but ia some large 
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towns, this duty is performed by a 
stan’ ling comunittee, 

All applications ought to be made 
in writing, which should be filed by 
the secretary. The following may 
answer for a form of application. 


To the Worshipful Master, 
dens, and other Brethren of 
Lodge. No. 


The undersigned having long en- 
tertained a high respect for the insti- 
tution of Masonry, is, if found worthy, 
desirous of being initiated into its 
mysteries, and becoming a member of 
your lodge. His place of residence is 

his age his 


War- 


occupation . 
(Signed) BE. H. 
The candidate has a right, previous 
to initiation to request a perusal of the 
warrant or dispensation by which the 
lodge is held, as well as the by-laws 
and a list ofthe members. ‘The war- 
rant, if genuine, will be found written 
or printed on parchment, and signed 
by some grand master, his deputy, 
the grand wardens, and secretary ; 
with the grand lodge seal aflixed. 

Previous to admission, the following 
interrogatives are generally put to the 
candidate, to which he must give his 
assent: 

“Do you seriously declare, upon 
your honour, that, unbiassed by friends, 
and uninfluenced by mercenary mo- 
tives, you freely and voluntarily of- 
fer yourself a candidate for the myste- 
ries of Masonry ? 

“Do you seriously declare, upon 
your honour, that you are prompted 
to solicit the privileges of Masonry by 
a favourable opinion of the institu- 
tion,a desire of knowledge, and a sin- 
cere desire of being serviceable to your 
fellow creatures ? 

“Do you seriously declare, upon 
your honour, that you will conform to 
the ancient establishe d usages of the 
order >" 

In some lodges however, the candi- 
date is requested to sign a certificate, 
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the above questions, instead of their 
being verbally put. 


OF A LODGE AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 

The word lodge, is expressive both 
of the place where Masons meet, and 
the members of which it is composed. 

Every lodge ought to assemble for 
work at least once a month, and to 
consist of as many members as the 
master, and a majority of the brethren 
shall think expedient. 

The officers of a lodge should con- 
sist of a master, a senior and a junior 
warden, a secretary, a treasurer, one 
or more masters of ceremonies, two 


deacons, one or more stewards, and a 


tyler. 


OF THE ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
‘The officers inust be annually eleet- 
ed, by ballot, each member having 
one vote; and the election always to 
be held on the evening ofa regular 
communication. As all preferment 
among Masons depends on real merit, 
no person should be put in nomination 
through prejudice, or for his birth or 
fortune, and the only consideration 
should be, whether le is worthy, and 
capable of filling the office with hon- 
our to the lodge, and to the advance- 
ment of the general interests of the fra- 
ternity. No brother can be master of 
a lodge till he has previously served 
in the capacity of warden, excepting 
in cases where a new lodge is to be 
formed, and no former warden is to be 
found among the members; in which 
case, three well qualified master Ma- 
sous, who have never served in such 
offices, may be constituted master and 


- warden of the new lodge, or of any old 


lodge, in like emergency. No bro- 
ther has a right to refuse his services 
in any oflfice.to which he may be 
elected, unless he has previously ser- 
ved in the same ofitce. 
OF THE MASTER'S DUTY. 
The master, after having been duly 


elected and installed, has it ia special 


charge, to see that the by-laws of his 


lodge, as well as the general regula- 
expressive of sentiments contained in |) 


tions ofthe grand lodge, be duly ob- 
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served, that his subordinate officers | 
faithfully perform their duty, and that 
they shall be examples of ‘diligence 
and moral rectitude to the rest of the 


craft. 
or fellow craft into his lodge unless 
he has sufficient employment for 
him, and finds him duly qualified for 
learning and understanding the. sub- 
lime mysteries ofthe art. He has the 
power of cailing a special meeting, 
upon the application of any of the 
brethren, or upon any emergency, 
which ir his own judgment demands 
it, and he is to fill the chair when 
present. It is also his duty, together 
with his wardens, to attend the com- 
munications of the grand lodge, if 
within such distance as the laws of 
the grand lodge have ascertained, and 
when there, they, or either of them, 
have power to represent, and to trans- 
act all matters of their lodge, in the 
same manner as if the whole body 
were present. It is the duty of the 
master to take charge of, and carefully 
preserve the warrant or charter. 


OF THE WARDENS. 

None but those who have arrived 
to the sublime degree of master Ma- 
son, can be elected wardens of a 
lodge. 

The general duty of the wardens is 
to assist the master in transacting the 
business of the lodge in due form. 
Some particular lodges however, by 
their by-laws, assign to their wardens 
other duties, for their own convenience, 
which they have a right to do, provi- 
ded they keep in view the ancient 
landmarks, and in no w: ay violate the 
true genius and spirit af Masonry. 
In the master’s absence, the duties of 
his office devolves on the senior war- 
den, and in case ofthe master’s death, 
removal, or resignation, he is to fill 
the chair till the next regular election: 
and in case of the abscence of the sen- 
ior, the junior warden takes the au- 
thority. When , however, a past mas- 
ter is present, he jis generally request- 
ed by the w ardgh to take the chair, af- 
ter the lodge is/duly congregated, 








He isto admit no apprentice | 
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OF THE SECRETARY. 

It is the duty of the secretary to re- 
cord all such transactions of the lodge 
as are proper to be committed to wri- 
ting, that sueh minutes, or an authen- 
ticated copy ofthem may be laid be- 
fore the grand lodge when required. 
He is also to keep a correct list of all 
the members of the lodge, with the 
dates of their admission, and annually 
to forward to the grand secretary, a. 
complete list tor the time being, at 
such time as may be required. He is 
also required to collect all dues, and 
pay them over to the treasurer. 


OF THE TREASURER. 

It isthe duty of the treasurer to re- 
ceive all monies raised, and to pay 
them out/agreeably to orders drawn 
on him by proper authority; making 
regular entries of both receipts and 
expenditures, and always having his 
books and vouchers ready for inspee- 
tion. He has also charge of the jewels 
and furniture of the lodge, excepting 
when it is thought proper to appoint 
some other brother for that particular 
duty, or when the officers of the lodge 
choose to take the charge immediate- 
ly upon themselves. 


OF THE DEACONS. 

The deacons are to assist the war- 
dens in the execution of their duty, to 
examine and welcome visiting breth- 
ren, to prepare candidates, and to per- 
form such other services as are assign- 
ed them. 


OF THE MASTERS OF CEREMONIES. 

The duties of these officers are 
taught them in the lodge, and are well 
known to every master Mason. 


OF THE STEWARDS. 

‘The stewards are to provide refresh 
ments, and makea regular report of the 
expence to the treasurer; and to see 
that the regalia of the lodge are in good 
order, and always ready for use. 


-OF THE TY LER R. 


In order that due decorum be ob- 
served, while the lodge is engaged in 





business, and for the: preservation of 
and good harmony, 
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skilled master Mason, is appointed 
and paid for tyling the lodge, during 
the time of communication. General- 
ly a brother is to be preferred, to 
whom the fees of the office may be 
necessary and serviceable, on account 
of his particular circumstances. 

His duty is fixed by custom, and 
known toevery brother. He is to be 
true and trusty, and to obey the spe- 
cial directions of the lodge. 


OF THE NUMBER TO BE INITIATED. 

Not more than five candidates, can 
be initiated into a lodge at one and 
the same time, excepting by a special 
dispensation from the grand master, 
or his deputy in his absence. 


OF PRIVILEGES IN LODGES. 

The majority of any lodge, when 
duly congregated, have the right of 
instructing their master and wardens 
relative to their conduct in the grand 
lodge ; and when it so happens, that a 
lodge cannot attend the communica- 
tions of the grand lodge, they may ap- 
point a worthy brother, not under the 
rank of a past master, and give him 
instructions to represent them, and 
vote in their behalf. He, bearmg their 
certificate under the seal of the lodge, 
and signed by the master and wardens, 
may, if approved by the officers of the 
grand lodge, take his seat among them, 
and vote and act in the name of the 
lodge he represents. But no individ- 
ual can appear for more than one 
lodge at the same time. 

Lodges have place according to the 
date of their constitution; but should 
any lodge cease to meet regularly for 
twelve months successively, their 
charter is forfeited. 

OF ATTENDANCE. 

Every brother should be a member 
of some regular lodge, if circumstances 
will admit, and it is his indispensable 
duty regularly to attend. By the an- 


cient rules of Masonry, which every 
lodge would do well to adopt in their 
by-laws, no excuse was judged sufhi- 
cient for absence, short of satisfying 
the lodge that it was wccasioned by 


| 








some extraordinary or unforeseen ne- 
cessity. 


OF BEHAVIOUR IN A LODGE. 

No private committees are allowed 
while the lodge stands open for work, 
and all conversation foreign to the 
business of the lodge is strictly forbid- 
den. Strict attention is required while 
any brother is addressing himself to 
the chair, and during the performance 
of the more solemn duties of the lodge. 
Obedience to the proper authority is 
to be observed, and a due respect paid 
to all the brethren. 


OF THE BEHAVIOUR OF MASONS IN 

‘THEIR PRIVATE CHARACTER. 

Masons should be extremely cau- 
tious of their behaviour in all places ; 
carefully avoiding every kind of ex- 
cess or immorality ; as being directly 
contrary to the principles of the frater- 
nity, and in violation of the direct com- 
mands of that Being, to whom strict 
obedience is due, and who every Mason 
acknowledges as his Grand Master. 

It is particularly enjoined on Ma- 
sons, to be true to the constitution of 
the civil government under which they 
live, to pay strict obedience to the laws, 
and never to be concerned in conspira- 
cies, 

Every Mason ought to be industrious 
in his vocation, and use all proper 
means to enable himself to pay for all 
the necessaries of life, so that he may 


| not “ eat any man’s bread for nought.” 


And when he is at leisure from, his 
necessary avocations, his time should 
be employed in studying the Holy 
Scriptures, the various arts and 
sciences, and every thing calculated 
to enable him the better to serve his 
Creator, and to render him more use- 
ful to his country, his neighbour, and 
himself. 

_ Masons are to meet each, other in a 
courteous manner, and no true Mason 
will neglect a brother, on account of 
his having through unforeseen mistor- 
tunes, or by the afilictive hand of Pro- 
vidence, been reduced in his circum- 


stances; but will treat him with re- 
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spect, and as far as lies in his power, 
without injury to himself or family, 
administer to his wants; and if he be 
in want of employment, will either 
give it to him himself, or use every 
possible means to procure it for him 
trom others. 

When in company with strangers, 
or those who are not Masons, the ut- 
most prudence in conversation, par- 
ticularly on the subject o: Masonry, 
ought to be observed, and all im- 
pertinent or insnaring questions should 
be answered with caution, or the 
conversation turned to another sub- 
ject. 

The principles of Masonry prohibit 


slander of every description, against | 


the character of any reputable person ; 
but the Mason who aims it at the char- 


acter of a worthy brother, is guilty of 


a tenfold crime, it being his solemn 
duty to defend his brother’s character 
against all unjust reproaches, or mali- 
cious attacks, and to warn him of all 
approaching danger. 

Suits at law between Masons, are 
directly inconsistent with the ancient 
rules and usages of the order, and 
ought, as far as possible, to be avoided. 
Should differences unhappily arise be- 
tween brethren, relative to any tempo- 
ral concerns, application should first 
be made to the lodge to which one or 
both of the parties belong, to have the 
matter in dispute adjusted ; and should 
either party be dissatisfied with the de- 
cision of the lodge, an appeal might be 
made tothe grand lodge. But where 
any matter of difference may exist, 
which can neither be settled as above, 
nor by a reference to impartial bro- 
thers, and must be decided by the ci- 
vil law, the utmost candour should be 
exercised by both parties in the pur- 
suit; all personal ill will should be 
avoided, and nothing should be said 
or done to prevent the continuation or 
renewal of that brotherly love and 
friendship, which are the glory and 
cement of this ancient fraternity. It is 


mach more commendable to suffer | 


wrong than todo wrong: aud Masons 








| leges in lodges.. 
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ought to be actuated by the sentiments 
advanced by St. Paul, in his directions 
to his christian brethren, in the sixth 
chapter of his first epistle to the Corin- 
thians, where he tells them that there 
is “utterly a fault” among them, be- 
cause they “ go to law one with ano- 
ther ;” and directs them to refer their 
matters of difference to the decision of 
some of their brethren. 


— 
OF A GRAND LODGE, 


A GRAND LODGE consists of the mas- 
ters and wardens of all the regular lod- 
ges, within its jurisdiction, with the 
grand master at their head, the deputy 
grand master on his left, and the 
grand wardens in their proper places ; 
attended also by the grand secretary, 
grand treasurer, grand tyler, . grand 
pursuivant and other necessary offi- 
cers. 

No new lodge can be acknowledged, 
or their officers admitted into the grand 
lodge, until such new lodge is regular 
ly constituted, and registered by the 
grand lodge. 

All grand past, and deputy grand 
past masters, past grand Wardens, 
and past masters of warranted lodges 
on record, who continue members of 
any regular lodge, are, both by cour- 
tesy and custom, admitted to vote in 
all grand lodges. Past grand secreta- 
ries, and past grand treasurers, by 


| courtesy have also the privilege of sit- 


ting in all grand lodges, and of voting 
on such matters as they might have 
done while in office. 
No master, warden, or other mem- 
ber of the grand lodge, should ever at- 
tend without the jewels he ought to 
wear in his own lodge, unless he\can 
produce a satisfactory reason for such 
omission. When the officer of any 
particular lodge, from urgent business, 
or any casualty, cannot personally at- 
tend, he may send a brother -of his 
lodge, with his jewels and clothing, to 
supply his place in the grand lodge. 
[See preceding page, “ of the priri- 
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Any respectable master Mason, 
having business, or whose attendance 
may be necessary in point of evidence 
or intelligence, may be admitted into 
the grand lodge, if deemed proper by 
that body ; but he can have no vote, 
nor be allowed to speak on any ques- 
tion without special permission. 

The grand lodge must have four 
stated meetings a year, for quarterly 
communications; and snach_ other 
meetings as business may require, to 
be held in the grand lodge room only, 
excepting the grand master should 
think it expedient to appoint some 
other place for a special meeting. 

All matters in the grand lodge are 
determined by a majority of votes, each 


member having one vote, unless for | 


the sake of expedition, certain subjects 
are left to the determination of the 
grand master. 

It is the business of the grand lodge 
to consider, transact, and settle all 
matters concerning the craft jn gene- 
ral, or private lodges, and single breth- 
ren in particular. All differences 
which brethren cannot adiust between 
themselves, nor by a particular lodge, 
are here to be considered and decided. 
But if any brother be dissatisfied by 
such decision, he may lodge an appeal 
in writing, with the grand secretary, 
and have a re-hearing, and final deci- 
sion, at the next quarterly communica- 
tion, provided it be not on the annual 
meeting of the grand lodge, or on ei- 
ther of the festivals of St. John, on 
which no petitions or appeals are to 
he heard, nor any business transacted 
te disturb the harmony of the assem- 
bly, but must all be ‘referred to the 
next meeting. And in general, all un- 
finished business of one meeting, may 
be adjourned, or referred to a com- 
mittee, to report their opinion at the 
next meeting. 

‘The officers of all subordinate lod- 
ges under the jurisdiction of the grand 
lodge shall, at every quarterly commu- 
nication (except those of distant lodges, 
who shall annually, on or before the 


festival of St. Jolin the Evangelist) dee |! 
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liver a correct list of such members as 
, have been either’ made or admitted by 
| them, since the last communication. 
and books shall be kept by the grand 


secretary, in which such returns shall 


be duly recorded; together with a fist 
of all the lodges in communication, the 
usual times and places of their meet- 


| ing, and the names of all their mem- 


bers, as well as all the proceedings of 


she grand lodge which are proper to be 


written. 

lt is the duty of the grand lodge to 
adopt the most prudent and effectual 
means of collecting and managing such 
monies as may accrue to the general 
harity fund. | 


OF THE ELECTION OF THE GRAND MAS- 
TER. 

The grand lodge must meet in some 
convenient place, in order to elect 
new, or reappoint the old officers, and 
such election or reappointment shall 
be made in such season that the grand 
lodge may be completely organized, 
and duly prepared for the celebration 
of the annual feast in June, and other 
important business of the season. 

The election shall be made either 
by holding up of hands or by ballot, as 
may be agreed by the majority, on 
motion made and seconded for that 
purpose; provided always, that the 
brother recommended by the grand 
master in office, as his successor, be the 
first voted for, either by holding up of 
hands, or by ballot, and if he is not 
chosen, the other candidates in the or- 
der they were proposed, until one has 
the majority of voices or ballots. When 
the election is thus made, he is to be 
proclaimed, installed, and saluted, if 
present; but if not present, a day isto 
be appointed for this ceremony, which 
is crand, solemn, and serious, but is 
not to be described in writing, nor ever 
to be known to any but true master 
Masons. ‘The ceremony of installing 
the new grand master, is to be con- 
ducted by the last grand master; but 
he may, nevertheless, order any “pa 
ther well skilled in the ceremony, t 














assist him, or to act as his deputy, on 

the occasion. 

In case the new erand master, when 
nominated or chosen, cannot attend at | 
the time appoiuted for his instalment, 
he may be installed by proxy, on sig- 
nifying his acceptance of the office ; 
but such proxy must be either the last 
or a former grand master, or else a 
very reputable past master. 

@F THE ELECTION OR APPOINTMENT 
OF THE DEPUTY GRAND MASTER. 
The last grand master thus con- 

tinued, or a new grand master thus 
appointed and installed, has an in- 
herent right to nominate and appoint 
the deputy grand master; because, as 
the grand master cannot be supposed 
te be able to give his attendance on 
every emergency, it has been always 
judged necessary, not only to allow 
him a deputy, but that such deputy 
should be a person in whom he can 
perfectly confide, and with whom he 
cao have full harmony. 


OF THE GRAND WARDENS. 

The grand lodge has the right of 
electing the grand wardens, and any 
member has a right to propose one or 
both the candidates, either the old 
wardens, or new ones; and the two 
persons who have the majority of 
votes or ballots, are declared duly 
elected. 

OF THE GRAND SECRETARY. 

The office of grand secretary has 
become of very great importance in 
the grand lodge. AH the transac- 
tions of the lodge are to be drawn into 
form, and duly “recorded byhim. All 
petitions, applications, and appeals, 
are to pass through his hands. No 
warrant, certificate, or instrument of 
writing from the grand lodge, is au- 
thentic, without his attestation and sig- 
nature, and his affixing the grand seal 
as the laws require. ‘The general cor- 
respondence with lodges and brethren 


_ over the whole wor!d, is to be managed 
_ by him, agreeably to the voice of the 


grand lodge, and directions of the 


grand master or his deputy, whom he 
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must, therefore be always ready to 
attend, with the books of the lodge, in 
order to give ali necessary information, 
concerning the general state of mat- 
ters, and what is proper to be done 


, Upon any emergency. 


lor these reasons, at every annual 
election or appointment of grand offi- 
cers, the nomination or appointment 
of the grand secretary has been con- 
sidered as the right of the grand mas- 
ter, being properly his amanuensis, 
and an officer as necessary to him as 
his deputy. But in general, grand 
masters, not being tenacious of pre- 
rogative, have reiinquished this pri- 
vilege; and the grand secretary is 
chosen by the nomination and vote of 
the grand lodge. 

The grand secretary, by virtue of 
his office, is a member of the grand 
lodge, and may sit and vote according- 
ly. 

The grand secretary may appoint 
an assistant, but he will not be con- 
sidered a member, nor admitted to 
vote. 


OF THE ELECTION AND OFFICE OF 
GRAND TREASURER. 

The grand treasurer is elected by 
the body of the grand lodge, in the 
same manner as the grand wardens; 
he being considered as an officer pe- 
culiarly responsible to all the members 
in due form assembled, as having the 
charge of their common stock and pro- 
perty. To him is committed the care 
of all money raised for the. general 
charity, and other uses of the grand 
lodge; an account of which he is reg- 
ularly to enter in a book, with the 
respective uses for which the several 
sums are intended. He is likewise to 
pay out, or expend the same upon 
such orders, signed, as the rules of the 
grand lodge in ‘this re spect shall allow 
to be valid. 

The grand treasurer, by virtue of 
his office, is a member of the grand 
lodge, and has a right to appoint an 
assistant, or clerk, who must be a mas- 


ter mason, but not considered a mem- 
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shall always be present in the lodge, and 

ready ty attend the grand master and 

other grand officers, with his books for 

inspection when required; and like- 

wise any committee that may be ap- 
ointed for adjusting and examining 
accounts. 


OF THE GRAND TYLER, 
: PURSUIVANT. 
These officers of the grand lodge 
must be master Masons, but none of 
them are members of the grand lodge. 
The tyler’s duty is to attend at the 
door, to see that none but members 
enter into the lodge. 

The business of the pursuivant is to 
stand at the inward door of the grand 
lodge, and to report the names and 
titles of all that want admittance, as 
given to him by the tyler. He is 


AND GRAND 


also to go upon messages, and per- 
form other services Laser n only i in the 


lodge. 


OF THE GRAND DEACONS. 
The grand deacons, whose duty is 


well known in the grand lodge, as 
particular assistants to the grand mas- 
ter and senior warden, in conducting 
the business of the lodge, are al- 
ways members of the same; and may 
be either nominated occasionally on 
every lodge night, or appointed annu- 
ally. 


GENERAL RULES FOR CONDUCTING THE /; 


BUSINESS OF THE GRAND LODGE, IN 
CASE OF THE ABSENCE OF ANY ONE 
@F THE GRAND OFFICERS. 

In the absence of the grand master, 
his deputy supplies his place, in the 
absence of both, the senior, and in case 
of his absence also, the junior warden 
takes the chair. All grand officers, 
present and past, take place of every 
master of a lodge, and the present 
grand officers take place of all past 
grand officers. Nevertheless, any of 
them may resign their privilege, to do 
honour to any eminent brother and 
past master, whom the lodge may be 


willing to place i in the chair on any 


particular occasion. 


! 








MASONIC RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


"ber of the grand lodge. He or his clerk, | 


If the grand officers are not present, 
the master.of the senior private lodge 
who may be present, is to take the 
chair, although there may be masters 
of lodges present, who are older Ma- 
sons. 

But to prevent disputes, the grand 
master, when he finds he must be ne- 
cessarily absent from any grand lodge, 
usually gives a special commission, 
under his hand and seal of office, coun- 
tersigned by the grand secretary, to 
the senior grand warden, or in his ab- 
sence to the junior, or in case of the 
absence of both, to any other grand 
officer or particular master of a lodge, 
past or present, to supply his place, if 
the deputy grand master be necessari- 
ly absent. 

But if there be no special commis- 
sion, the general rule of precedence is, 
that the junior grand warden supplies 
the place of the senior in his absence ; 
and if both are absent, the oldest for- 
mer grand wardens take place imme- 
diately, and act as grand wardens, pro 
tempore, unless they resign their pri- 
vilege. 

When neither the grand wardens of 
the present, nor of any former year, 
are in company, the grand master, or 
he that legally presides in his stead, 
calls forth whom he pleases to act as 
deputy grand master and grand war- 
dens, although the preference is gene- 
rally given to the master or past mas- 
ter of the oldest lodge present. The 
presiding grand officer has the further 
privilege of appointing a secretary or 
any other grand officer, if neither the 
stated officers, nor the deputies of such 
of them as have a right to nominate a 
deputy, be present. 

In case of the death of a grand mas- 
ter, the same order of succession and 
precedency takes place, as is above 
set forth, until a new grand master is 
duly chosen ‘and installed. 

Old grand officers may be again 
chosen officers of private lodges, and 
this does not deprive them of any of 
the priviliges to which, as old grand 
officers, they are entitled in the grand 
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lodge ; only, an old grand officer, be- 
ing the officer of a private lodge, must 
depute a past officer of his particular 
lodge to act for him in the grand leita 
when he ascends to his former rank in 


the same. 


OF GRAND VISITATIONS, COMMUNICA- 
TIONS, ANNUAL FEASTS, &c. 


The grand master with his deputy, 
the grand wardens, and grand secreta- 
ry, shall, if possible, annually, go at 
least once round, and visit all the lod- 
ves under his jurisdiction; or, when 
this laudable duty becomes impracti- 
cable, from the extent of his jurisdic- 
tion and large number of lodges, he 
shall, as often as necessary, and if pos- 
sible annually, appoint visiters, of dif- 
ferent districts, composed of his grand 
officers, and such other assistants as 
he may think proper, who shall make 
faithful report of their proceedings 
to the grand lodge, according to the 
instructions given them. 

When both the grand masters are 
absent, the senior or junior grand war- 
den may preside as deputy ia visiting 
“i or in constituting any new 

he brethren of ail the regular lod- 
ges, in the same general jurisdiction, 
and grand communication, shall meet 
in some convenient place on St. John’s 
day, to celebrate their festival; either 
in their own, or any other regular 
lodge, as they shall judge most con- 
venient. And any brethren, who are 
found true and faithful members of the 
ancient craft, may be admitted. But 
only those who areemembers of the 
grand lodge must be present during 
the installation of grand officers. 


The ceremonies, charges, prayers, &c. 
are hereafter to be given, under their pro- 
per heads. 

The ceding compendium is general, 
embracing the rules and regulations of lod- 
ges throughout the world. We design in 
succeeding numbers,as we may have room, 
to publish from time to time, any such rules 
and regulations of different grand lodges, 
as may be communicated to us for the pur- 
pose, together with regular lists of subor- 


dinate lodges under their several jurisdic- H 
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tions, the times of their lar communi- 
cations, and the names of their officers. 


To this end, we ctfully solicit our 
brethren, the Rae te 1 of all the grand 
lodges in the United States, and the Brit- 
ish and Spanish dominions in America, to 
furnish us with such documents relative to 
their respective lodges, as are suitable to 
be committed to writing, and would be for 
the general information and interest of the 
fraternity, to record ih the Register. 


i 


For tne Masontc Reorstrr. 
ORATION, 

Delivered at St. John’s Hall, New- 
York, before Cotump1an ENcamp- 
MENT, at their quarterly communi- 
cation, on the 26th of August, 5819. 
by Sin Grorce Howaro, illustri- 
ous grand prelate. 





New-York, Aug. 27, 5819. 
Sir Groree, 

Pursuant to a resolution of Columbian 
Encampment, the undersigned beg leave 
to tender the thanks of that body, for the 
very eloquent and appropriate address d-- 
livered by you on the 26th inst. and to re- 
quest a copy for publication. 

In making this request, the committee 
take the present opportunity to assure you, 
that they feel both pride and pleasure, in 
the performance of that duty ; at the same 
time expressing their entire satisfaction of 
your exertions on that occasion. 

Accept, Sir, — 

The assurance of our high regard, 
Sitas Lyon, 
Jour Jones, 
Garret MoreGan. 

Sir George Howard, Illustrious grand pre- 
late. 


committee. 


New-York, Aug. 27,5819. 
Sir Ksiants, 

You request from me a copy of my ad- 
dress at the Quarterly Communication ot 
Columbian Encampment. 

Your wishes shall be gratified, although I 
feel a delicacy in laying before the public 
a subject which I had so little time to ar- 
range. Such as it is, I present it to you, 
and with it my thanks for the kind expres- 
sions contained in your letter. 

Accept for yourselves, and the body you 
represent, the assurances of respect mt a Cs- 
teem of your Companion 

Aud very humble servant, 

Grorar Howarp. 

Committee from 
Columbian Encam)- 

mrent. 


| 


Joel Jones, 


Sirs Silas Lyon, 
Garret Morgan, 
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ORATION. 
Brerunen, 

As pilgrims from the East are you 
assembled, companions in fellowship 
and brotherly love, convened to con- 
summate the social relations which 
bind you together as Masons; you form 
an interesting groupe. 

While my teeble powers are exert- 
ed on the present occasion, I am for- 
eed to claim your kind indulgence ; 
that if aught shall escape my lips 
which shall create disgust, or fail to 
please, let the benignant hand of Char- 
ity, cover with her mantle, my imper- 
fections, and eterual silence consign 
them to the tomb. — 

For the consideration of an ignorant 
and uninterested world, I have noth- 
ing to offer; I leave their opinions 
floating upon the billows of uncertain- 
ty and doubt. 

"Tis to you, who have emerged from 
the. shades of ignorance, who have 
passed from chaos and confusion, to 
light, anc symmetry, and order ; who 


have been raixed from the tomb of 


mental blindness, and brought to view 
the beauties of the order in their native 
lustre ; to you only, would 1 address 
inyself ow this occasion. 
Brethren, the fields of Masonry and 
Christianity are too extensive for our 
feeble vision; the-strongest mind can- 
not fathom their depths ; the eye can- 
not search their length and breadth, 
and the combined powers of human 
nature become exhausted in tracing 
the variegated beauties of the one, and 
the inestimable riches of the other. 
Astonishment, love, and admiration, 
seal the faculties ; and the man whose 
ardent spirit excites him 'to dwell up- 
on a subject so highly interesting; a 
theme so heavenly sweet, is drawn in- 
sensibly from the uninterestiig scenes 
of this world, and with an eestaey un- 
known and unfelt but by kindred spir- 
its, his tongue breaks out in rhapsodies 
of bliss! . Hail, thou sacred and eter- 
nal rock on which the storms of world- 
ly troubles beat in vain; thou sure 
toundation, against which the sirocco 
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of infidelity rolls harmless, and the 
cold blasts of unbelief waste unheeded 
at your base: on thee, my grasp I'll 
firmly fix, and bid the earth roll swift- 
ly on, nor heed her idle whirl. 

Your attention is claimed to a re- 
trospective view of Masonry from the 
first moment of its existence to the 
present time. Accordingly, for the 
more full comprehension of the sub- 


ject, I shall present it to you arranged 


into several important periods: the 
first commencing with the sublime and 
awful grandeur of the scene when the 
Supreme Architect dissolved the pow- 
ers of chaos, and from a darksome 
dreary void, spoke into existence my- 
riads of shining spheres, when the 
Creator’s wisdom arranged them in 
such elegant order, and the smile of 
Omuipotence beamed -light and life 
throughout them all, and erowned the 
splendour ef the work, by placing 
man, supremely blest, as monarch of 
the whole. From Adam, who was 
created in the image of his God, per- 
fect insymmetry, strength, and beau- 
ty; whose heart possessed all the vir- 
tues unpolluted, who understood the 
book of nature in its full extent, and 
who, by the irresistible fiat of his Cre- 


ator, was pronounced both good and. 


great; from this fountain of human ex- 
cellence, whose spirit ministered with 
that of angels, and who walked abroad 
accompanied by Divinity itself, ema- 
nated the first principles of Masonry. 

Unhappily, in a moment of forget- 
fulness, he forfeited the favour of Hea- 
ven, The angelic partner, created 
from his own body, and placed with 
him in the enchanting recesses of 
Paradise, alas !—fell a victim to the 
subtlety of a sinful appetite, and gor- 
ged with a delicious repast on the 
forbidden fruit! The self-condemned 
criminals awaited in trembling anxiety 
the anathema of an insulted Creator. 
The judgment came; it descended upou 
them like a torrent of fire; yet, that 
tender mercy, which ever shines con- 
spicuous in the character of Deity, sa- 
ved the wretched victimes from dissolu- 
































tion. The Grand Architect did not 
utterly reject him from the building ; 
he was spared, and with him remained 
the elements of our order. ‘Through 
the endowments of memory, Adam 
was enabled to teach a numerous pro- 
geny the sciences he had comprehend- 
ed in the blissful bowers of Eden, and 
the knowledge he had gained of Na- 
ture,and her God. As the inhabitants 
increased throughout the earth, those 
Jessons of truth fell into confusion and 
corruption, and were retained in their 
native lustre but by few. But thanks 
to the virtues of that few, they survi- 
ved the apathy of the ignorant, and 
the universal language escaped uncor- 
rupted, one of the greatest judgments 
and most horrid catastrophes nature 


» ever witnessed. . Nor shall the names of 


Jared, and Mahaleel, of Enoch, and 
Tubal-Cain, be erased from the records 
of Masonic fame, until the remem- 
brance of the universal deluge, which 
wrapt in wretchedness and death the 
human family, shall sink in oblivion, 
and chaos come again. From our 
grand master Noah, his deputy, and 
two wardens, are we once more to 
date the revival of our order. ‘The 
space of one hundred years elapsed, 
and a numerons progeny had been in- 
itiated as brethren of the craft, when 
the obstinate superstitions of mankind, 
again brought upon them the frowns of 
an angry Deity. But from the ruins 
of Babel, from the confusion of Shi- 
nar’s spacious plain, Freemasonry ex- 
tended itself to every corner of the 
globe. 

Through hands which were strength- 
ened by the Lord of Hosts, it waxed 
powerful and great, until another pe- 
riod: was matured by the birth of Solo- 
mon, and the completion of the tem- 
ple. 

It is with peculiar sensations of de- 
light, we survey the many interesting 
events of this period, for on them are 


founded almost all the landmarks of 


modern Masonry. 
A temple was to be built to the 
Grand Architect of Universal Nature, 
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it was to be dedicated to the worship of 
the Great I Am, and sanctified by the 
presence of Jebovah. 

Who was competent to the task ? 
What mind should conceive the plan ? 
What hands perform the work ? 

Solomon was endowed with wisdom 
from on high to designate the plan; 
he called the craft together, and the 
temple of our God, was began and 
finished, solely by Masonic hands. 

It isa pleasing thing to mention, that 
although corruption, perjury, and trea- 
son, assailed our ancient brethren, their 
authors were discovered by the uner- 
ring eye of justice, and doomed to 
sufler penaltics tantamount to their 
crimes. 

The destruction of this. celebrated 
building, and the captivity of the Jews 
by Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, 
closes the third and interesting pe- 
riod. 

The light once more dawns in splen- 
dour, from the eastern hills, and Cy- 
rus, king of Persia, sounds the wel- 
come notes of freedom, to the wretched 
slaves of Babylon. 

The fourth, the joyful era com- 
mences, when Zerubabel, the chosen 
of the Lord, once more lays the 
foundations of the house. He rear- 
ed its walls ; he established its pillars, 
and brought forth the head stone there- 
of, amidst the exulting shouts of the 
faithful of the craft, crying grace, 
grace, unto it. 

It was promised that the glory of 
this Zatter, should exceed the glory of 
the former house. It did ; it was more 
extensive, costly, and magnificent ; 
and, my brethren, it was hallowed by 
the presence of Jesus rue RepeeMer. 
The countenance of the world’s Sa- 
viour shed its benignant rays through- 
out its, expansive arches, and beamed 
bright: in all its avenues. First, a 
temple enlightewed. by the Father’s 
glory, next the hallowed sanctuary of 
the Prince of Peace. 

‘Thus, brethren, closes the sketch of 
Ancient Masongye A subject more 
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interesting, will never present itself to 
view. It has passed the ordeal of 
ages on ages, stood the test of scrutin- 
izing millions, and the influence of its 
genial rays shall become obselete, and 

cease to cheer the weary pilgrim, but 
with the consummations of universal 
nature. 

I take leave of this part of our sub- 
ject, and claim your indulgence to Ma- 
sonry as it now stands. 

Cold must be the heart, and insen- 
sible the feelings of him, who as he 
travels this bright road, is not filled 
with admiration at each advancing 
step; weak and futile must be the 
ideas of him, who as he journeyeth 
upon the consecrated ground, does not 
feel himself exalted far above the lev- 
el of the world. He does, my breth- 
ren; the genuine Mason feels it all: 
from the moment his wondering eyes 
behold the interior of those walls, 
where nought but friendship can ex- 
ist; from the moment he feels the 
warm pressure of that friendly hand 
which conducts him through the pass- 
es of his APPRENTICESHIP, and pre- 
sents him before the altar of brotherly 
love, he feels his soul enlarged, he 
poises himself upon the purity of his 
intenticas, and the magnanimity of his 
God. 

I speak only of true Masons; I 
mean only those who are such in heart 
and deed; of him, who through the 
resources Of (jat mysterious volume, 
that sacred deposit where dwell the 
secrets of the fraternity, is fully enti- 
tled to rank as a Mason, and a Chris- 
tian; for he cannot be one, and not 
the other. Although the ignorant may 
scoff at an institution they know noth- 
ing of; notwithstanding the enemies of 
our edifice may say, there is no con- 
nection between Masonry and Chris- 
tianity, we have full evidence within 
us; and we feel a strong glow of thank- 
tulness ‘that a separation of the terms 
is impossible ; that it would be as pro- 
per for the god of day to deny the 
Creator’s power ; for each bright orb 
which shines in radiant lustre o’er our 








| perpetual decree supports. 


heads, to claim self-existence, or for 
human nature to deny its relation to 
the Grand Architect of the Universe. 

Permit me here to quote an extract 
from an oration delivered at Boston, 
and published in the New-England 
Galaxy. 

“ The Christian Mason is taught to 
esteem the first great light in the gold- 
en candlestick, as infinitely superior to 
the light of nature, reason, and philos- 
ophy, united in triple rank ; superior 
to the sun of genius, or the morning 
star of science ; this light of Heaven 
itself, his raptur’d spirit hails, and 
faithful as the star which led the ador- 
ing Magi to Bethlehem’s peaceful vale, 
this light in death shall lead the sons 
of peace, the friends of virtue, and of 
man, to the eternal fountain of light it- 
self, who alone is worthy of the morn- 
ing song, the noon-tide shoutings, and 
the ceaseless anthems of praises from 
all his works.” 

‘To return; his eye rests upon the 
CARPET, and the field of his labour is 
exhibited to his view; he stretches 
forth his hand, and the working tools 
of his profession are presented to him; 
he is attired in the robes of innocence, 
commences his labour with a cheerful 
zeal, nor ceases until he passes the 
shades of superstition, and finds him- 
self raised to that proud station which 
defies the storms of adversity ; he 
SQUARES his actions with rectitude, 
and one masterly sweep of the com- 
PASS circumscribes his wishes and his 
views. 

It would require too much time to 
follow him through his whole course 
of labour, and descant upon the various 
work upou which he is employed, un- 
til he arrives on HOLY GROUND ; we will 


therefore place him upon the Mosaic 


PAVEMEN'T, and associate at once the 
Masouic and Christian virtues. 

* On this ground, companions, we 
can walk and not stumble; here we 
can in salety travel together, safe as 
on the pavement which God’s own 
right band hath laid, and which his 
It is like 






































the fixed decree which lays the foun- | 
dation of the everlasting covenant, and | 
the brazen sinews which bind the work | 
of the Great Architect together. 
“Poth the por or mcense, the | 
unction of the fraternity, cause its of- | 
ferings to arise in sweet perfumes to- | 
wards the BLAZING suN, that the labour | 
of the TROWEL may be accepted, and | 
the point of the sworp be turned from | 
piercing the heart ; how significant of | 
the acceptable service of him whose 
incense ascends in grateful perfumes | 


in behalf of the universal fraternity of || 


all true believers. 

“ Do you ascend to the Key, by a 
sevenfold progression, so in the num- 
ber SEVEN you have the perfect grade 
of your ascent. You have then attain- 
ed to all the elevation of thought which 
the Masonic art in this building can 
give ; the grade is finished, the strokes 
you heretofore have struck, receive 
their crown, the men may be called off 
for refreshment, not to return to this 
work again, but to obtain the full ac- 
complishment of their hopes in the 
mansion of a more noble edifice, whose 
builder and founder is God. When 
to this scene you shall have surrender- 
ed the sacred symbols committed to 
your charge, the sun shall be in its 
full radiance, the moon shall wax and 
wane no more, the L1on’s Grip shall 
bind the work in one settled decree, 
the trump of the Almighty shall open 
the graves of them that rest, and the 
verdant branch, loug since strewn up- 
on the bosoms of our sleeping breth- 
ren, shall vegetate and flourish in ev- 
erlasting bloom.” 

When the Mason shall have be- 
come perfect in his order, and uniting 
the Christian in his faith, shall have 
passed through the several grades of 
experience, until he shall have arrived 
at the Most Holy Order of Knight- 
hood, a true and faithful Templar of 
Jesus Christ, and shall with due hon- 
our and fortitude, have supported the 
amazing trials, and dangerous vicissi- 





tudes of this noble order; when he 





shall have attained to the farther de- i 
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grees of the RED cross, and the mep- 
ITERRANEAN PASS ; when he can shake 
the wily serrent from his hold, nor 
feel the deadly poison of his embrace, 
then may he feel assured that Death 
and Hell are conquered in his behalt, 
and that his name shines bright on the 
register of Heaven’s Eternal Chief. 

Then shall the heart overflow with 
gratitude to Rex Regum, et Dominus 
Dominorum, and his tongue shout 
praises to him who reigns triumphant 
King of Saints. 

Brethren, take a view of the sym- 
bols of our order; see the corrtn, that 
narrow dwelling in which we are to 
be laid, and the spapr, used for plant- 
ing our bodies in the dust. - : 

Look into the grand volume of hu- 
man nature, and read the uucertainty 
of life. You will learn that it is like 
the dew which bespangles the moun- 
tain, ’tis exhaled by the rays of the 
rising sun, and not one trace remains 
to denote its former being. 

That the tender bubble which floats 
upon the fountain, breaks not easier 
than the fragile cord which binds us to 
existence. 

That it is rapid in its-course, as the 


wild stream.of the mountain, that rush- 


es with resistless fury to the silent vale 
below. 

Let the sign of the cross, supported 
by the sBripGE, point you the way to 
cross in safety the Jordan of Death, 
for the night will soon come, that night 
of gloom which will wrap all human 
nature in the darksome shroud, and 
doom our bodies to undivided dust. 
But thanks be to him whose irresisti- 
ble fiat gave birth-to the universe, 
there is a light shall pierce the deep- 
est tomb, shall scatter every sombre 
cloud, and break the sleep of death. 

It is the star which beams on high, 
the Great Redeemer’s countenance, 
which casts its rays throughout crea- 
tion’s empire, and kindly welcomes all. 

It bears us through the last dread 
hour of our existence here, disgorges 
earth of all her sleeping tenants, and 
cancels Calvary’s blood. 
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It guides us to the portals of the sky, 
conducts us to the realms of bliss, and 
presents us perfect in our order, to the 
Great I AM. 

—— 
GRAND LODGE 


OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

Atan emergent meeting of the R. W. 
grand lodge, held at the grand lodge 
room inthe City Hotel, in the city of 
New-York, on Tuesday evening, the 
12th Sept. A. L. 5820. 

Present, the M. W. his excellency 
Dante D. Tompkins, vice president 
of the United States, &c. &c. GRanp 
MASTER, in the chair : 

The Mé W. G. M. stated that he) 
had caused this emergent meeting to 
be called for the purpose of consulting 
with the grand lodge on the subject of 
grand visitations, and upon the subiect 
being taken up, after a full discussion 
of the same, and a variety of proposi- 
tions being submitted, on a motion of 
the W. Br. Hatfield, seconded by the 
W. Br. Latt, the following preamble 
and resolution were passed by a large 
majority. 

‘hereas the book of Constitutions 
of the grand lodge, as well as the regu- 
lation, adopted in 5806, and collated 
in 5819, provides for the system of 
grand visitation, pursuant to which, 
two different methods of carrying into 
efiect those resolutions were adopted, 
both of which have been found inexpe- 
dient, and have been abolished ; the 
first in 5814, and the second in June, 
5820; and whereas it appears, from 
the accounts exhibited by the grand 
visiters, appointed by the resolutions 
of 5814, and audited; that the coun- 
try lodges have paid large sums in 
5819, to the funds of this grand lodge, 
that is to say, in the second district, 
1842 dollars 87 cents; and in the third 
district, 3572 dollars 21 cents; of 
which, upon auditing the accounts of 


the grand visiters of said second and 


third districts, 1130 dollars have been 
allowed to the grand visiter of the sec- 
ond district, and 1300 dollars to the 
erand visiter of the third district, for 
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their services and expenses; which 
appear to be unreasonable deductions 
from the dues of the lodges within 
said districts, without benefiting the 
funds of the grand lodge, or contribu- 
ting to its ability, by means thereof, to 
answer the charitable purposes of the 
institution: and whereas, it is the wish 
and intention of this grand lodge, to 
continue the system of visitation by 
grand visiters under its jurisdiction, as 
essential to the preservation of that 
intimate connection and intercourse be- 
tween the grand lodge, and all the lod- 
ges under its jurisdiction, on which the 
harmony, usefulness, and dignity of the 
order in this state, and its character 
and station in the great Masonic fami- 
ly must depend : 

Therefore resolved, that at the next 
quarterly communication in Decem- 
ber next, the number of the grand vi- 
siters, and the determination of their 
districts, duties, and compensations, be 
submitted to the grand lodge for their 
final disposition, and that the grand 
secretary cause a copy of this resolu- 
tion to be forthwith transmitted to all 
the lodges under the jurisdiction of 
this erand lodge. 

A true copy from the minutes. 
A. LOTT, assistant grand secretary. 


i 
GRAND LODGE OF KENTUCKY. 


The grand lodge of Kentucky elect- 
ed the following officers at its session 
on the 29th of August. 

M. W. Henry Clay, grand master. 
R. W. David G. Cowan, D. G. mas- 
ter. R. W. John M‘Kinney, Jr. S.G. 
warden. R. W. Asa K. Lewis, J. G. 
warden. M.R. Caleb W. Cloud, G. 
chaplain. Br. John Rowan, G. orator. 
Br. Danie! Bradford, G.secretary. Br. 
Michael Fishel, G. treasurer. Br. John 
H. Grane, 8.G. deacon. Br.J. Speed 
Smith, J. G. deacon. Br. Cr-ven P. 
Luckit, G. marshall. Br. ‘Vhomas 
Smith, G. sword bearer. Br. John D. 
Halstead, G. pursuivant. Br. Francis 
Walker, G. steward and treasurer. 

The grand lodge of Kentucky holds 
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its annual meeting in Lexington, on 
the last Wednesday in August. 


a 


Portsmouth, N. H. Sept. 16. 
MASONIC DEDICATION. 


Last evening the new Masonic Hall, 
in the building lately erected by Mr. 
Boardman, in Congress-street, adjoin- 
ing the Portsmouth hotel, was dedica- 
ted with the usual ceremonies. R. 
W. Brother S. Larkin, master of St. 
John’s lodge, presided in the east ; 
W. past-master B. Brierly, supported 
by the senior warden’s of St. John’s 
and Pythagoras lodges, in the west ; 
and W. past-master J. Davenport, 
supported by the junior wardens of 
the same lodges, in the south. Pray 
ers were offered to the Great Architect 
of the Universe from the Rev. Breth- 
ren of the Order, and an Address was 
made by Rev. Brother Streeter. It is 
with pleasure we notice the attention 
of the brethren, to the interests of the 
Mystic Fraternity, inthistown. ‘Tho 
Hall thus solemnly dedicatedsto St. 
John, is searcely surpassed in beauty 
and splendour by any city in America. 
On this occasion we were happy to 
observe several of the clergy, and 
many gentlemen and ladies, invited 
guests. Several beautiful paintings 


adorned the hall, from the pencil of 


Brother Pierce; that over the Mas- 
ter’s head, particularly drew our at- 
tention; it was an admirable delinea- 
tion of Simeon, with the infant Sav- 
rour in his aris, exclaiming, “ Now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes hath seen thy 
salvation.” —Oracle. 


a 
BRIGHTON LODGE. 


On the Sth of September last, the 
following officers were installed in Be- 
thesdla lodge, Brighton, Massachu- 
setts : 

Francis More, Esq. W. M. Thomas 
Parks,S.W. Jonathan Livermore, jr. 
J. W. Moses Kingsley, treasurer. 


Joseph Warrenysecretary. F-benezer !' 


_ 








Kimball, S. D. Ebenezer Fuller, jr. 
J.D. Stephen Stone, S.S. Otis Fay, 
J.S. Josiah Holland, marshall. Amos 
Wright, tyler. 

Siete. eet 


GRAND CHAPTER OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

At a meeting of M. E. grand R. A. 
C. of Massachusetts, in Boston, on 
the 12th of September last, the follow- 
ing officers were elected and appointed. 

Jonathan Gage, of Newburyport, G. 
Hi. P. Samuel L. Knapp, of Boston, 
D.G.H.P. Caleb Butler, of Gro- 
ton, G. K. Rev. James Morss, of 
Newburyport, G. S. Thomas P. Jack- 
son, of Boston, G. treasurer. John J. 
Loring, of Boston, G. secretary. Rev. 
Paul Dean, of Boston, E. L. Bascom, 
of Phillipston, G. W. Olney, of Gar- 
diner, Samuel Osgood, of Springfield, 
G. chaplains. William Barry, of Bos- 
ton, G. Marshall. -Michael Roulston, 
Daniel Baxter, jr. John Seott, John 
Cook, G. Stewards. Stephen S. 
Hodge, G. 1. 5S. William Eaton, 
Joseph Currier, G. tylers.— Galaxy. 

—~<=— 
LIST OF LODGES, 

In the city of New-York, and its vi- 
cinity, with their officers’ names, 
and the places and times of their 
regular communications. 


AT ST.-JOHN’S HALL. 


St. John’s Lodge, No. 9.—Joha 
C. Fraser, W.M.; Robert Burnside, 
Alexander Divver, wardens; David 
L.. Burlock, secretary; James Lyons, 
treasurer; John Cochran, John O. 
Clarke, deacons ; David Funck, Abra- 
ham Salters, masters of ceremonies; 
James Millan, George Foster, stew- 
ards; J. C. Fraser, 5. B. Fleming, 
D. Funck, R. Burnside, A. Divver, 
stauding committee; P. Millan, tyler. 
Regular communications, on the se- 
cond and tuurth Wednesdays of eve- 
ry month. 

Hiram Lodge, No. 10.—-James Ber- 
tine, W. M.;. William F. Stevenson, 
D. Morgan, wardens: S. Montgom- 
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ery, treasurer ; John Varick, secre- 
tary; Robert Phillips, John Sanxey, 
deacons ; Wm. Schureman, Robert 
Lewis, masters of ceremonies ; Samu- 
el Woods, Daniel Fenton, stewards ; 
R. Gilmore, S$. Montgomery, W. F. 
Stevenson, D. Morgan, Wm. Schure- 
man, Robert Phillips, standing com- 
mittee ; R. Gilmore, tyler. Regular 


‘communications, on the first and third 


‘Tuesdays of every month. 

Trinity Lodge, No. 39.—Archibald 
MW’ Coukn, W.M.; B. Cole, James 
G. Finn, wardens ; Charles Byrne, 
secretary; Gilbert Lewis, treasurer ; 
Isaac Herden, P. Byrne, deacons ; 
Br. Beeman, Br. Harrison, masters of 
ceremonies; James Deson, Edward 
G. Wilson, stewards; B. Cole, J. G. 
Finn, Br. Clark, J. Munro, H. 5. Bel- 
den, standing committee ; Andrew 
Forrister, tyler. Regular communi- 
cations, on the second and fourth Mon- 
days of every mosth. 

Abram’s Lodge, Nu. 83.—James A. 
Moore, W. M.; Amos Hultz, James 
Hall, wardens; Luther Clark, secre- 
tary; Zebedee Ring, treasurer; W. 
Cheeseman, J. A. Stansbury, deacons ; 
Stephen Peck, John Hawley, masters 
of ceremonies ; Justus Town, Joseph 
Antonie, stewards ; R. Young, J, Cof- 
fin, W. Bakewell, B. G. Brown, J 
Webster, standing committee ; Robert 
Gilmore, tyler. Regular communica- 
tions, on the first and third Mondays 
in every month. 

Morton Lodge, No. 108.—Benja- 
min W. Peck, W. M.; J. Jenkinson, 
Richard Byrnes, wardens ; ; Robert 
Wauchope, secretary ; John Bailey, 
treasurer ; James M‘F adden, 8. Seely, 
deacons ; James Ballentine, John Dix- 
on, masters of ceremonies; J. Dukes, 
Robert Barnes, stewards ; John B. 
Minton, tyler; D. Sickels, William 
t’. Piatt, J. Jenkinson, J. Ballentine, 
R. Byrnes, standing committee. Reg- 
ular communications, on the first and 
third Thursdays of every month. 

Mount Moriah Lodge, No. 132.— 
Thomas Kinch, W. M.; ; D. Haselton, 
William Patterson, wardens; J. Ho- 
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mer, secretary : T. F. Popham, treas- 
urer; John Barker, Abraham Frazee, 
deacons; D. B. Scudder, J. Holmes, 
masters of ceremonies; Daniel Vail, 
Joseph Simister, stewards; William 
Fisher, tyler; G. W. Hyer, T. Fish- 
er, J. M. Lester, B. Sprong, S. Vau 
Buren, standing committee; G. W. 
Hyer, T. F. Popham, John M. Les- 
ter, trustees of the charitable fund. 
Regular communications, on the first 
and third Wednesdays of every month. 

Benevolent Lodge, No. 142.—Dan- 
iel West, W. M.; Alexander Fraser, 
John Anderson, wardens ; 5. David- 


son, treasurer ; Joseph Forrister, sec- 


retary ; Samuel Kissam, M. Marphy, 
deacons ; Wm. Brewer, F. Wemill, 
masters of ceremonies ; Samuel Clark. 
tyler; EF. Wemill, M. Murphy, A. 
Fraser, John Anderton, John Adams, 
standing committee. Regular com- 
munications, on the second Tuesday 
of every month. — . 

Washington Lodge, No. 84.—Silas 
Lyon, W. M.; William Hampton, J. 
Stansbury, wardens ; Selah Van Du- 
zer, secretary ; John. Bennet, treasu- 
rer; Sylvester Bray, Thomas Ruckel, 
deacons ; Lewis Evans, Joseph Ren- 
ville, stewards ; Asa Butman, Br. 
Whitman, masters of ceremonies; S. 
Lyon, A. Martin, W. Bogle, W. 
Hampton, John Stansbury, standing 
committee. Regular communications, 
on the first and third Tuesdays of ev- 
ery month. 

Mechanic Lodge, No. 153.—Paul 
Lamson, W. M.; L. Kneeland, C. 
Truss; wardens ; Isaac Chipp, secre- 
tary; B. Granger, treasurer; John 
Townly, H. Southard, deacons; M. 
Bush, b. Simmins, masters of ceremo- 
nies; C. Corley, D. Collis, stewards ; 
David Smith, tyler; past masters Bar- 
ker, M’Cabe, Lloyd, and L. Kneeland, 
and Br. Teller, standing committee. 
Regular communications, on the sec- 
ond and fourth Tuesdays in every 
month, . 

Concord Lodge, No. 304.—Edward 
S. Bellamy, W. M.; Cornelius M. Al- 
len, Joseph D. Gilpin, wardens ; John 
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Hunn, treasurer; George B. Smith, 
secretary ; Gregory Snethen, David 
C. Bell, deacons; J. F. Dominick, 
Mortines Swaim, masters of ceremo- 
nies; P. I. Arcularius, junr. Br. Hig- 
gins, stewards; C. M. Allen, E. S. 
Bellamy, J. D. Gilpin, J. F. Domi- 
nick, G. Snethen, standing committee ; 
Bryan Rossetter, tyler. Regular com- 
munications, on the second and fourth 
‘Tuesdays of every month. 

German Union Lodge, No. 322.— 
Philip Becanon, Ehrwurdiger Meis- 
ter. Friederich L.v. Vultee, Erster 
Aufseher. Christian Leistner, Zwei- 
ter Aufseher. Louis H. v. Vultee, 
Secretarius. Heinrich Willet, Schatz 
Meister. Johannes Schmidt, Orator. 
Julius Tieman, Erster Vosteher.  Si- 
rich Blanke, Zweiter Vorstcher. Carl 
F. Philips, Carl Daw, Cerem. Meis- 
ters. Lorentz Wendelken, Heinrich 
Losen, Schaffners. Carl Reinold, 
Beobachter. Philip Becanon, Carl 
Meyer, Passier Meisters. Heinrich 
Fechtman, Erster Passier Aufseher. 
Albrecht Wunnenberg, Zweiter Pus- 
sier Aufseher. Heinrich Fechtman, 
Albr: Wunnenberg, Johannes Hor- 
nung, Frantz Rothermel, Christian 
Meday, Stehente Cammittee. Regu- 
lar communications on the second 
and fourth Thursdays of every month. 





MARK MASTER'S LODGE." 

Oliver Wunnenberg, W. M.; Hein- 
rich Fechtman, Christian Leistner, 
wardens ; Louis H. Vultee, secretary ; 
Christian Meday, treasurer ; Carl F. 
Philips, master of ceremonies ; Phil- 
ip Becanon, Bandernoile, ste w- 
ards; [The names of the inspectors, 
we have not learned.] John Utt, centi- 
uel; John Utt, Peter Brewer, Philip 
Karle, standing committee. Regular 
communications on the first Monday 
of every mouth. 





A? TAMMANY HALL. 
St. John’s Lodge, No 1.—Smith 
ae worshipful master. Richard 


This lodge was recently constituted, 
aaa is the only mark master’s lodge in the 
city, unconnected with the chapters. 











| 
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FE. Purdy, Henry P. Beers, wardens. 
Peter Gassner, treasurer. John F. 
Sibell, secretary. James Westervelt, 
Wm. P. Knapp, deacons. Oliver 
Woodruff, James k. Betts, masters of 
ceremonies. Past masters Seymour, 
and Lawrence, stewards. Past mas- 
ters, Cave, and Hand, and brothers 
Purdy, Beers and Sibell, standing com- 
mittee. B. Rossetter, tyler. Regular 
commynications on the second and 
fourth Thursdays trom the 25th of Sep- 
tember to the 25th of May, and the 
remainder ofthe year every second 
Thursday. 

St. Andrew’s Lodge, No.7.—V aews 
tine Van De Water, W.M. M.E. 
Thompson, T. Whitlock, wardens. 
R. Curtis,* secretary. H. W. Peck- 
well, treasurer. F. Peckwell, J. B. 
Walker, masters of ceremonies. Se- 
bastian Mitchel, expert. George Dur- 
vea,* Le Grand Jarvis, deacons. J. 
Leonard, H. W. Peckwell, R. Curtis,* 
A Ledentu, J. Wilcox, standing com- 
mittee. Bryan Rossetter, tyler. Reg- 
ular communications on the second and 
fourth Fridays of every month. 

Phoenix Lod; ze, No. 40.—Daniel 
Wishart, W. M. John I. Durry, 
George Alcock, wardens. T. Mather, 
secretary. Joseph Weeks, treasurer. 
G. Carlisle, F. W. Dominick, deacons, 
Wm. Wilson, and I. Harding, stew- 
ards. past masters, Hodgson and 
Lansing, masters of ceremonies. B. 
Rossetter, tyler. Regular communi- 
cations on the second and fourth Wed- 
nesdays of ‘every month. 

Warren Lodge, No. 85.—Samuel 
Townsend, worshipful master. John 
R. Shaw, and Abraham Rider, war- 
dens. James M*‘Donald, secretary. 
W. B. Cozzens, treasurer. W. F 
Townsend, and J. C. Cooper, dea- 
cons. Richard Hattield, Samuel Town- 
send, Joh R. Shaw, James M*Donald, 
Watson E. Lawrence, standing com- 
mittee. Joseph Jacobs, tyler. Regu- 
lar communications on the first and 
third ‘Tuesdays of every month. 


* Deceased 
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Fraternal Lodge, No. 107.—Jonas 
Humbert, jun. worshipful master. 
Benjamin Atterbury, Charles Wool- 
len, wardens. 
er. Joseph Witham, secretary. P. 
M‘Keon and William Genn, deacons, 
John Brown, tyler. Regular commu- 
nications on the first and third Mon- 
days of every month. 

Clinton Lodge, No. 143.—James P. 
Allaire, worshipful master. Cornel- 
ius N. Sharp, Thomson Price, war- 
dens. John Seaman, Treasurer. At- 
exander Wiley, secretary. David 
Hart, James T. Bellany, deacons. 
Anthony I. Allaire, Lewis De Cou- 
dres, stewards. Anthony W. Jones, 
A. W. Youle, masters of ceremonies. 
J. Telfair, C. N. Sharpe, Thomson 
Price, Dayid Hart, David Platt, Fer- 
dinand Rhode, and James T’. Bellany, 
standing committee. Joseph Jacobs, 
tyler.. Regular communications on the 
second and fourth ‘Tuesdays, of every 
month. 


AT THE CITY HOTEL. 
GRAND LODGE OF THE STATE OF 
NEW-YORK. 

[For the officers’ names, see No. 1. 
page 17.] Quarterly communications 


on the first Wednesday of June, Sep- | 


tember, December, and March. 


Independent Royal Arch Lodge, 


No. 2.—George M‘Kinley, W. ™. 
W. D. Wilson: H.W. Ducachet, war- 
dens. Theo. Peck,secretary. Aaron 
Fountain, treasurer. D. H. Schmidt, 
W. 1. Mott, deacons. Ezekiel Green, 
Wm. 8S. Wales, masters of ceremonies. 
D. D. Arden, Wm. D. Morgan, Har- 
man Westervelt, Francis Barretts, j jun. 
Elijah T. Pinckney, standing commit- 
tee. Alexander Couley, tvler. Reg- 
ular communications on the second 
and fourth Mondays in every month. 

Holland Lodge, No. 16.—Abra- 
ham Lott, worshipful master. Ben- 
jamin P. Kissam, Edward Seaman, 
wardens. Wm. R. Foster, secretary. 
Wm. Delafield, treasurer. Gilbert 
Evringham, W. S. Herriman, deacons. 
George Clarke, John K. Goodman, 


John Ditchet, treasur-: 


| 











masters ofceremonies. Samuel Sharp, 
tyler. Regular communications on the 
first and third Tuesdays, of every 
month. 

L’ Union Francaise Lodge, No 71.— 
Joseph Bouchard, Venerable. E. Mil- 
lon, Premier Surveillant. H. $ Hur- 
tus, 2d Surveillant. J. M. Jacquelin, 
Secretaire. L. X. Huder, Edem. P. 
Dessommes, Tresorier. A. Demon- 
taigue, L. ‘Timolat, Maitres Ceremo. 
B. Bonichon, Garde du Temple. Reg- 
ular communications on the first and 
second Fridays, of every month. 

Adelphi Lodge, No. 91.—John D. 
Brown, worshipful master. Tunis 
Bergh, John Field, wardens. John 
Solomon, secretary. W. T. Hunter, 
treasurer. Brs. Lowerre,and Butler, 
deacons. Satterlee and Scriber, mas- 
ters of ceremonies. W.'T. Hunter, A. 
Craig, J. R. Satterlee, M. Reed, J. 1. 
Boyd, standing committee. 5S. Sharp, 
tyler. Regular communications on the 
first and third Thursdays, of every 
month, 


AT MANHATTANVILLE. 

New Jerusalem Lodge, No 158.— 
Wm. Wesland, worshipful master. 
Isaac Jenkinson, John Marshall, war- 
dens. Samuel Seaman, treasurer. 
John Moore, secretary. Alexander 
M‘Donald, Lewis Bullard, deacons. 
James Haddock, Richard Cramford, 
masters of ceremonies. Robert Steele, 
John Durant, stewards. Past mas- 
ters, M‘Ginn, M‘Carter, Jenkinson, 
Marshall, Haddock, standing com- 
mittee. James Nodine, tyler. Regular 
communications on the second Tues- 
day of every month, at A. M‘Carter’s. 


AT BROOKLYN. 

Fortitude Lodge, No. 84.—[The 
names of the officers have not been 
received. | Resulie communications 
on the first and third Mondays of eve- 
ry month. 


(= A list of the chapters, and oth- 
er Masonic bodies in the city of New- 
York, may be expected in our next 
number. 
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MASONI 


MASONIC PSALM. 


On wings of harmony upborne, 
Wide flew the exulting sound; 
Auspicious beam’d the festal morn 
That called the tribes around. 


To Salem’s favour'd-towers and plains 
The bands fraternal mvoe ; 

Iler shores repeat the solemn strains 
That swell to peace and love. 


Far o'erthese plains the admiring eyes 
See opulence spread wide ; 

While toil its best exertion plies 
To o’er-arch the fluent tide. 


On the fair work now Science beams, 
Descending powers approve ; 

We waft across the honour’d streams 
The strains of peace and love. 


ee 


MASONIC HYMN. 


Supreme Grand Master! most sublime ! 
High thron’d in glory’s radiant clime ; 
Behold thy sons, on bended knee, 
Conven'd, O God! to worship Thee! 


And as 'tis thine with open ear, 

The suppliant voice of prayer to hear; 
Grant thou, O Lord! this one request, 
Let Masons be, in blessing, blest. 


O give the craft, from pole to pole, 
The feeling heart, the pitying soul, 

The gen’rous breast, the fib’rai hand, 
Compassion’s balm, and Mercy’s band ; 


With Charity, that pours around 

The wine and oil, on mis'ry’s wound ! 
And heals the widow's orphan’s heart, 
Deep pierced by sorrow's venom’d dart. 


Then to thy throne the craft shall raise 
One deathless song of grateful praise ; 
And Masons, men, in chorus join, 

To hymn the pow'r of Love divine. 


That Love supreme, thy Love O God! 
Which Heav’n itself shall pour abroad ; 
Till Light, Life, Peace, adorn the vale, 
And angels, men, pronounce, all hail ! 


lg 


ELEGANT MASONIC SONG. 


BY THE R. W. REV. T. M. HARRIS 


‘Tis almost high noon, 
And our labour may soon 
In its various toils be suspended, 
And the Grand Master’s call, 
Shall announce to us all, 
That with joy our refreshment is blended. 


But ere we have done, 
Let us look at the Sun, 
And admire his meridian beauty ; 


Cc 
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‘Tis a most cheering sight 
Pure, glorious, and bright, 
Enlightening and prompting to duty. 


We rejoice in the day, 
And wish still to displa 
The effects of fair wisdom a | kindness, 
And pity the plight 
Of those who have light, 
Yet wilfully grope in their blindness. 


With industry still, 
And with zeal and good will, 
Let us work for ourselves and for others ; 
Free, accepted, and true, 
What is worthy pursue, 
As becomes a firm band of good brothers 


So when at the last, 
Our days are all past, 
And the pelires te to rest shall be given, 
We all may be fit 
These labours to quit, 
To be call'd to refreshment in Heaven 


Be it then our delight 
Hand in hand to unite, | 
Of true love, and of help the sure token ; 
That, ascending the skies, 
Hand in hand we may rise, 
And our union continue unbroken. 


i 


The following Masonic Ops, is inserted 
at the request of a number of our worthy 
brothers, of German Unsiton Loper, where 
it is occasionally sung. 


AM IAHRSTAGE DER EINWEIHUNG 


Last uns ihr Bruder 
Weisheit erhohn! 

Singet ihr Lieder, 
Feurig and schon 


Maurer Euch bindet 
Heilige pflight ' 

Suchet ihr findet, 
Wahrheit and Licht. 


Lachet der Thoren 
Die Weisheit smahn, 
Wir sind Erkohren : 
Wahrheit zu selin. 


Gotter der Erden 
Fliehen den Throha: 

Maurer! zu werden, 
Ist ihren Lohn. 


Jhr die zu Sohnen 
Weisheit erkobr, 
Weinenden szenen ; 
Leibet das Ohr. 


Menschen beglucket 
Letrt uns uatur | 
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60 ISLAND OF 


Folgt mit Entzuken, 
Maurer der spur. 


Thranen Verwandlen 
In heutern Blick, 
Gottlich zu handlen, 

Dis sey eur Gluck. 


Strahlen zu borgen 
Brauchen wir nicht, 
Uns leucht vom Morgen ; 

Gottliches Licht. 


Es leucht uns wieder, 
Bis in die Gruft ; 
Wo uns Gott wieder, 
Schopferlich Rutt. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 


THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA, 


The climate of this island, is stated 
in a late English publication, to be 
excellent, being between the extremes 
of heat and cold; and a soil producing 
the fruits of the earth, with very little 
cultivation by the inhabitants, who are 
represented to be very negligent. Be- 
sides almost every kind of Eurepean 
vegetable, the most delicious fruits, are 
very abundant. 

he hills are covered with very 
large chestnut and walnut trees; the 
former producing the finest fruit of its 
kind in the world, and forming one 
source of sustenance to the hardy 
peasantry. 

The island is formed of one im- 
mense hill, or mountain, running from 
east to west, affording views beauti- 
fully romantic, abounding with fine 
springs of the purest water in the 
universe; while verdure and fertility 
cover the most unpromising situations, 
Pico Ruivo is five thousand one hun- 
dred feet high. 

The city of Funchal is very delight- 
fully situated at the foot of this lofty 
range of mountains, on the south side 
of the island; 
amphitheatre, and has a beautiful ap- 
pearance from the shipping as you ap- 
proach it, the environs abounding with 
viney ards, generally 1 in the most lux- 
uriant state; and in the midst of the 
green foliage of the vine, orange, lem- 





which forms a kind of 








MADEIRA. 


on, pomegranate, banannas, myrtle. 
cypress, cedar, &c. are numerous vil~ 
las belonging to the native gentry, or 
to the British merchants, which, being 
quite white, add greatly to the beauty 
of the scene. 7 

Funchal is the emporium of the 
island; it contains about twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, (the population ot 
the whole island is one sure thou- 
sand souls,) and is the residence of a 
governor, bishop, corrigidor, juiz da 
foro, and other public functionaries. 
It is a very irregular built town; the 
streets are generally narrow and crook- 
ed, having no foot-paths, and are bad- 
ly paved ; but it is quite the reverse of 
Lisbon, being extremely clean. The 
old houses are ill built; but they have 
lately much improved in architecture ; 
for the modern buildings are general- 
ly handsome, and are invariably built 
with stone, plastered over and white- 
washed : most of the houses of the ge 
try are stuccoed inside, many of Reon 
are very elegant, and they are for the 
most part, handsomely furnished in the 
English style. 

The residence of the governor is 
called the palace of Fort St. Lawrence; 
it is a large ancient building: a few 
years since, it was greatly improved 
by the addition of a new suit of apart- 
ments, which are elegant and commo- 
dious, built under the direction of an 
English gentleman. 

There are in Funchal several hand- 


some churches, the oe pieces of 


which are highly ornamented with 
paintings, silver lamps, and railings, 
together with richly carved and gilt 
figures, &c. 

There are, on the island, about 
twelve hundred secular priests; gov- 
erned by a dean and chapter, with a 
bishop at their head. 

Funchal towards the sea-side, is 
protected by a parapet wall, properly 
called the musketry parapet; the for- 
tifications consist of a castle erected 
upon a steep rock, on the west side of 
the harbour, and is within a few yards 
of the shore; it is very ancient, and 
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mounts nine guns of different calibre. 
‘This fort returns the salute of the dif- 
ferent vessels of war anchoring in the 
roads; and the castle serves for a 
state prison. 

There is one small vegetable and 
fruit market, but the cattle, beef, and 
fish markets, are miserable. 

The prisons are ill constructed, 
badly governed, and insecure. ‘They 
are altogether a disgrace to the island. 

All the towns and villages, of which 
there are several, are invariably situ- 
ated on the sea coast. 

The country is too uneven for 
wheel carriages, except just in the 
town and its vicinity ; 
travelling, therefore, is on horseback, 
or on mules, and in palanquins or ham- 
mocks. 

The native inhabitants of Madeira, 
are commonly of a middling stature, 
well limbed, and of a darker complex- 
ion than the inhabitants of the cold- 
er climates of Europe, possessing a 
warmth of feeling with more volatile 
humour than is usual in the phlegmat- 
ic. constitutions of people of more 
northern countries; they, are courte- 
ous in their dispositions, and are very 
polite in their manners among them- 
selves, as well as towards strangers. 
The females display great taste in 


adorning their hair, the blackness of 


which corresponds with their dark ex- 
pressive eyes, and gives them a very 
interesting appearance; they are al- 
most universally distinguished for the 
whiteness of their teeth, the smallness 
of their feet, and their finely turned 
ancles. 

The convulsed state of Europe, for 
sé many years, occasioned such an in- 
creased demand for the wines of Ma- 
deira, that they have, in consequence, 
advanced to nearly treble the price 
at which they were sold at the com- 


“mencement of the French revolution. 


The cause is removed, but the effect 


is still continued, by the impolicy of 


the British merchants, who out-bid 
each other in their purchases trom the 
land proprietors and wine jobbers : 


the mode of 


—_ 








ISLAND OF MADEIRA. él 


this rise in the price of wine has pro- 
duced an increase of income to the 
landholders, and thus (to use the lan- 
guage of one of their own writers) 
many now live in splendour, whose 
parents were content with the simple 
manners of their neighbours on the 
opposite coast of Barbary. Both sex- 
es dress now in the highest style of 
English fashion; while most of the 
principal families have their card and 
music parties, routs, balls, &c. 

There is no imprisonment for debt, 
and condign punishment is never in- 
flicted in Madeira; for certain crimes 
the criminal is sometimes banished to 
the Cape de Verds, and when the crime 
is death, according to the Portuguese 
law, the felon is sent prisoner to Lis- 
bon, there to await his fate. 

Many of the natives are possessed 
of a turn for poetry, and almost the 
whole of them are rhymesters. 

The islanders have a great taste 
for music, and are very graceful dan- 
cers. 

The highest gratifications of the na- 
tives, are the church festivals, and re- 
ligious processions ; their avidity —for 
these spectacles is so great, that they 
come from all parts of the island to 
see them; . although it is constantly 
a repetition of the same thing; the 
streets are crowded with the delight- 
ed multitude, and the windows of the 
houses filled with the sennoras, who 
assemble there full dressed, to see and 
be seen. 

It is the custom to bury their dead 
within twenty-four hours after their 
demise ; they carry the body in an 
open bier, to the place of interment, 
with the face aud arms exposed to 
full view, attended by a concourse of 
priests attd friars, chaunting a funeral 
dirge (that is, when the deceased 
leaves money to pay for it, errant, 
ho penny no pater-noster ;) then fol- 
low the friends of the de parted, and a 
motley tribe of beggars bearing light- 
ed torches, although it should be at 
mid-day. When the body is consign- 
ed to the grave, a quantity of lime and 
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62 LENOX ACADEMY. 


vinegar is thrown in to consume it, in 
order to make room for others, as they 
always bury within the church. Rel- 
atives do not accompany the funerals, 
heing supposed to be too much afiect- 
ed by.their loss. Widows of rank do 
not cross the threshold for twelve 


months after the death of their Caro 


Nposos. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


——— 
For tHe Masonic Reeisten. 
LENOX ACADEMY. 

Lenox Academy is situated in the 
town of Lenox, in the county of Berk- 
shire, Massachusetts. ‘The courts for 
the county are there held. It is a 
pleasant village, increasing in wealth 
and population. It lies about thirty 
miles from Albany, and as far from 
Hudson. ‘The state of society, among 
the citizens, as to religion, manners, 
and morals, is good and exemplary. 
The village is built on elevated ground, 
and is a remarkable heakhy place. 

The academy stands in the cenire 
of the village, and is a substantial and 
spacious edifice, with two large rooms, 
and a convenient hall on the basement 
story, and one room, fifty feet by 
twenty on the second, with a stage for 
declamation and public speaking, and 
two smaller rooms for select students. 
Tt was erected in the year 1801, in- 
corporated in 1503, and is under the 
vovernment of fourteen trustees, se- 
lected from the clergymen and civil- 
ians of the vicinity. By the act of in- 
corporation, half a township of land, in 


the district of Maine, was placed at the 


disposal of the trustees, tor the benefit 
of the institution; but which has hith- 
erte been unproductive, and the Acad- 


emy is wholly without funds, except | 


from voluntary contribution. 

The studies pursued in the school 
comprehend the whole circle of sci- 
ence. Beginning with English gram- 
mar and Arithmetic, the pupil is con- 
ducted through the Latin and Greek 
languages, geography, natural philos- 
ophy, logic, rhetoric, and the higher 








branches of the mathematics, including 
trigonometry, plain and spherical, co- 
nic sections, surveying, navigation, 
algebra, geometry, astronomy, &c. to- 
gether with moral philosophy, and the 
science of the human mind. 

There are two terins in a year, of 
twenty three weeks each, succeeded 
by a vacation of three weeks respec- 
tively; the summer term commences 
on the tenth of May, and the winter 
term on the tenth of November. Be- 
longing to the institution, are a pair of 
globes, a good assortment of ancient 
and modern MSS. a small philosophic 
apparatus, and a well selected and in- 
creasing library. 

Composition and public speaking 
are frequent exercises in the academy ; 
and some time in each term, usually 
in February, and August, there is a 
public examination of the scholars, 
coucluded by the recitation of various 
dialogues, and single pieces in prose 
and verse. 

As to the time of study, it may be 
stated, that the instructors meet some 
of the classes, by appointment, as soon 
as it is light in the morning, and con- 
tinue to hear them recite successively, 
till the hour of breakfast. At eight 
o’clock the whole school assembles, 
and continues together till twelve. 
After dinner the scholars again assem- 
ble at two, and pursue their studies 
till near night, when they are dismiss- 
ed for the day, if in the summer sea- 
son; but in the winter, after an hour 
spent at supper, the evening studies 
commence, and close at eight. This 
course may seem laborious and bur- 
densome, but upon trial it is found 
otherwise; the whole time is usefull 
employed, and none is left for idleness 
and dissipation, while sufficient leisure 
is allowed, at proper intervals, for 
such exercise as is conducive to health. 

Mr. Levi Glezen, the Principal of 
this Academy, after completing a lib- 
eral education, with great reputation, 
as a scholar, began the business of in- 
struction, in the year 1798, in a com- 
mon school, and manifested such skill 
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and industry, that when the academy 
was organized, he was unanimously 
appointed the principal instructer, in 
which station he has continued ever 
since, with distinguished honour to 
himself, and advantage to his pupils. 
From the beginning, he has been oc- 
casionally aided by an assistant, and 
for several years past the students 
have been so numerous, that it has 
been necessary to employ one constant- 
ly, and sometimes another, for a long- 
er or shorter term. ‘The present as- 
sistant is Mr. Isaac Hills, who has 
lately completed his collegiate course, 
and has the reputation of being an ac- 
complished scholar. 

The students of this academy have 
usually finished their studies in some 
of the colleges in the vicinity, and have 
generally entered in the sophromori, 
or junior classes; and it has been, a 
common remark, that the scholars 
from this academy have been more 
thoroughly initiated in the rudiments 
of science, than those generally are 
who receive their education in any 
other place. Many others, who are 
now eminent literary characters, be- 
gan and finished their studies here. It 
is but stating a fact to say, that many 
young gentlemen, who at this time do 
honour to our country, in the pulpit, 
in the senate, and at the bar, laid the 
foundation of their honours and useful- 
ness, by entering on their scientific 
course at this school. 
that no northern institution of the 
same grade, has had so many pupils 
from the southern part of the Union, 
as this Academy. 

The rules for the government of 
this school, are few and simple, yet 
explicit and intelligible. They regu- 
late the behaviour of the scholars, du- 
ring the hours of study, and in their 
intercourse with the inhabitants. ‘The 
penalties for their transgression are 
trivial in themselves, but calculated to 
encourage a sense of lionour, and a spi- 
rit of laudable emulation, rather than 
to excite shame, and depress the am- 
bition of the delinquent. Every scho- 


It is presumed 


DESCRIPTION OF CAIRO. 
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lar, at his entering this school, is pre- 
sented with a copy of these rules, and 
a promise of implicit obedience to 
their requirements ts exacted of him ; 
and such have been the wisdom, the_ 
prudence, and the authority of the 
governors of the institution, that sel- 
dom has any penalty been exacted, 
and only a single instance of expulsion 
has occurred. . 

In justice to Mr. Glezen, it will be 
proper to observe, that from his intui- 
tive judgment, joined to great discrim- 
ination, and aided by long experience, 
he readily accommodates himself to 
the genius, the temper, and disposi- 
tion, of his pupil, both in instruction 
and government, in a manner highly 
pleasing and successtul. In this par- 
ticular he is justly considered to excel, 
In a word, it is often remarked, as well 
by gentlemen of extensive erudition, 
who have visited this academy, as by 
the community in general, that its 
character, as a school for initiating 
youth in the first principles of science, 
holds a high rank among similar insti- 
tutions in this country. 

The price for tuition in the English 
language, and arithmetic, is from three 
to four dollars for a quarter, and from 
four to five dollars in the learned ian- 
guages, and the higher branches ot 
science. Board varies according to 
the price of provision, but for some 
time past it has been established at 
two dollars a week in the village, in- 
cluding washing, lodging, and room- 
rent, and for less at a small distance. 
Each scholar, at his entrance, pays 
twenty-five cents for the use of the li- 
brary, and the same sum annually. 

The number of students in the acad- 
emy varies from sixty, toone hundred 
andtwenty. ‘The whole number who 
have been enrolled as students, since 
its ine orporation, is about fifteen hun- 


dred. E. L. 


—<=_— 
DESCRIPTION OF CATRO. 
The houses in the city of Cairo are 
not equal in elegance to those of the 


| large cities of Europe; aud their 
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streets are crooked, narrow, and un- 
paved: their squares are large irregu- 
lar places, destitute of embellishment ; 
during the inundation of the Nile, they 
are chiefly pools of water, and they 
become fields or gardens when the 
river has retired. ‘The city, which is 
considerably more in length than in 
breadth, covers a space of eight or nine 
miles. Its population, consisting of 
‘Turks, Arabs, Moors, Copts, Syrians, 
Greeks, Jews, and Europeans, is esti- 
mated at four hundred thousand. In- 
habitants of the winged race also take 
up their abode in Cairo; kites and 
crows living on the terraces of the 
houses in perfect security, adding their 
screams and croakings to the tumult 
of the restless populace. The prowl- 
ing vulture increases the group of this 
singular society: the plaintive and 
amorous turtle, having nothing todread 
from the talons of these devourers, or 
from the guns of the inhabitants, enters 
their dwellings without fear, giving 
them practical lessons of love and 
tenderness, in the caresses and atten- 
tion of domestic happinéss. 


HISTORICAL. 

















THE INFLEXIBLE FATHER. 
In the year 1526, James Lynch 
F itz-Ste phen, merchant, being elected 
mayor of Galway, in Ireland, sent his 
only son commander .of one of his 
ships, to Bilboa in Spain, for a cargo 
of wine. Former dealings at this 


‘place were the means of recommend- 
‘ing the 


father’s credit, which young 
Lynch took advantage of, to secrete 
the money for his own use, with which 
his father entrusted him for the pur- 
chase of the cargo. The Spaniard, 
who supplied him on this occasion, 
sent his nephew with him to Ireland, 
to receive the debt, and establish a 
further correspondence. ‘The young 
men who were much of an age, sailed 
together with that seeming satisfaction 
which. congenial situations generally 
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THE INFLEXIBLE FATHER. 


create among mankind. Open and 
generous, the Spaniard anticipated the 
pleasures which he should enjoy with 
such a friend, in a place then remark- 
able for qualities which we are now 
no longer to look for but in the narra- 
tive of other times. The ship pro- 
ceeded on her voyage; and as every 
day must bring them nearer the place 
of destination, and discover the fraud 
intended by Lynch, he conceived the 
diabolical resolution of throwing his 
friend overboard. After sounding the 
sentiments of the hands on board, he 
brought the major part of them over 
to his purpose, by promise of reward, 

and the rest by fear. On the niglit of 
the fifth day, the unfortunate Spaniard 
was violently seized in his bed, and 
thrown overboard. A few days more 
brought them to port; his father and 
friends received him with joy, and in 
a short time bestowed a sufficient cap- 
ital to set him up in business. Secu- 
rity had now lulled every apprehension 
of danger; and he proposed himself 
to a beautiful girl, the daughter of a 
neighbour, in marriage. His terms 
were accepted, and the day appointed 
which was to crown his yet successful 
villany, when one of the sailors, who 
had been with him on the voyage to 
Spain, was taken ill, and finding him- 
self at the point of death, sent for the 
father, and communicated a full rela- 
tion of the horrid deed his son had 
committed on the high seas. The 
father, though struck speechless with 
astonishment and grief, at length shook 
off the feelings which incline the pa- 
rent to natural partiality. Justice 
shall take its course,” said the indig- 
nant magistrate; and he, within a few 
minutes, had his son seized, witli the 
rest of the crew, and threw them into 
prison. They all confessed the crime ; 
a criminal process was made out 
against them; and in a few days, a 
small town in the west of Ireland be- 
held a sight paralleled by very few in- 


instances in the history of mankind: 


a father sitting in. judgment, like an- 
other Lucius Junius Brutus, on his son’ 
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and, like him too, condemning him t 
die as a sacrifice to public justice ! 
«* Were any other but your wretched 
father your judge (said the inflexible! 
magistrate) [ might have dropped al 
tear over my child’s misfortunes, and’ 
solicited for his life, though stained 
with murder; but you must die!— 
These are the last drops which shall 
quench the sparks of nature; and if 
you dare hope, implore that Heaven 
may not shut the gates of mercy on 
the destroyer of his fellow creature.” 

He was led back to prison, and a 
short time appointed for his execution. 
Amazement sat on the face of every 
ene within this little community, 
which at most did not consist of more 
than three thousand people. ‘The re- 
lations of the unhappy culprit sur- 
rounded the father; they conjured 


him by all the solicitude of nature and | 


His |) 


compassion to spare his son. 
wretched mother, whose name was 
Blake, flew in distraction to the heads 
of her own family, and at length pre- 
vailed on them, for the honour of their 
house, to rescue her from the ignomi- 
ny his death must bring on their name. 


They armed to deliver him from pri- | 
son; when his father, being informed ‘| 


of their intention, had him conveyed 
to his own house, which he surround- 
ed with the officers of justice. He 
made the executioner fasten the rope 
to his neck: “ You have little time 
to live, my son, said he; let the care 
of your soul employ the few mownents ; 

take the last embrace of your unhappy 
father !” 

Ile ordered the rope to be well se- 
cured toa window, and compelled the 
constables to throw the body out; a 
few minutes put an end to his existence. 
Under the window, in Lombard-street, 
to this day, a skull and bones, carved 
in black marble, are to be seen, and 
which the father put up as a memento 
mort. 

Succeeding times looked upon an act 
with astonishment, which the produc- 
tion of the arts in this country should 
perpetuate with statues. 
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ROMAN SECRECY. 

The senators of ancient Rome had 
established it as a rule, that the son 
of each member might be admitted to 
hear the debates; a practice, which 
was found to be productive of great 
utility, as youth were thus initiated 
into the principles of goyérament, en- 
abled to become good statesmen, and 
taught the truly important duty of 
keeping secrets. 

It happened upon one occasion, that 
this venerable body being engaged in 
the discussion of a subject of more 
than usual importance, continued their 
sitting to a very late hour. No deci- 
sion, however, took place on that 
night, and the body was adjourned 
till the following day, with an express 
injunction ef secrecy. Amongst the 
other young Romans, who had attend- 
ed at this interesting debate, was the 
son of Papirius, whose family was one 


| of the most illustrious in Rome. 








| other, when he 


The young man having come home, 
his mother with that curiosity, which 
is natural to her sex, was anxious to 
ascertain the weighty business, which 
had kept the senate so many ‘hours 
longer in session than usual. He told 
her in the most courteous manner, that 
it was a matter which it was not in 
his power to reveal, as he, in common 
with others, had been laid under the 
most solemn injunction of secrecy. 

His refusal made her more impor- 
tunate, and nothing short of the infor- 
mation, which she required, could sat- 
isfy her. By caresses and liberal 
promises, she endeavoured to extort 
the secret; but her efforts were to no 
purpose, nor was she imore successful 
when she resorted to blows. 

The young man finding a mother’s 
threats to be very unpleasant, and her 
stripes still move so, began to contrast 
the love, which he owed to her, with 
the duty which he owed to his father 
and to his country. He placed her 
and her insatiable curiosity in one 


scale, and his own honour, and the 
solemn injunction to seerecy-in the 
found her 


intrinsic 
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weight lighter than air; but in order 
to appease her, he invented the foilow- 
ing ingenius fiction. 

Dear mother, you may well blame 
the senate for their long sitting, at 
least for calling in question a case, so 
important : for except the wives of 
senators be admitted to consult there- 
on, there can be no hope of a conclu- 
sion. I speak this, however with dif- 
fidence, as I have been taught that 
modesty should ever be a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of a young man. 
WI hen, therefore, Iam in the presence 
of the senate, the high opinion, which 
I entertain of their gravity and wis- 
dom, confound me. To them, how- 
ever, since you have obliged me to tell, 
it seems necessary for the increase of 
population, and for the public good, 
that every senator should be allowed 
to have two wives, or that their wives 
should have two husbands. I shall 
hardly, under one roof, call two men 
by the name of father, but had rather 
call two women by the name of mo- 
ther. This is the question, which has 
so much engrossed the attention of the 
senate, and to-morrow it must be de- 
cided. 

The mother: took all this for abso- 
lute truth. Her blood was speedily 
in a ferment, and she flew intoa rage. 
L need not observe, tha: such sudden 
_ gusts of passion seldom admit of re- 
flection; but that on the contrary, 
they hurry the faculties to greater 
rashness, by which we are rendered in- 
capable of extricating ourselves from 
impending danger. So without con- 
sulting any one, she forthwith sent in- 
formation to the ladies of Rome con- 
cerning this weighty affair. The in- 
Wlligence agitated the mind of every 
female. A meeting was immediately 
convoked, and though it has been said 
that an assembly of women could not 
be governed by one speaker ; yet this 
affair being so urgent, the least delay 
so dangerous, and the result of such 
iufnite importance, the revealing 
woman was allowed to officiate for 
herself and associates. 


IMMOLATION OF HUMAN BEINGS. 


On the ensuing morning, there was 
such a confusion at the senate door that 
all Rome seemed to be in an uproar. 
It had been determined by these good 
ladies, that their intentions should not 
be revealed till they should be able to 
obtain an audience ; and it was here 
proved to a demonstration, that wo- 
men can keep a secret. ‘They were 
admitted, and an oration delivered by 
the lady of Papirius, in which she re- 
quested, that women might have two 
husbands, rather than men two wives, 
&e. 

On hearing a speech so very un- 
common, the senators appeared thun- 
derstruck, but upon the solution of the 
riddle, the noble youth was highly 
commended for his fidelity, and the 
ladies deemed it expedient to retire, 
not, however, without considerable 
confusion.— Aulus Gellius. 


ee 


IMMOLATION OF HUMAN BEINGS. 


In the kingdom of the Essantees, 
in Africa, (forming, it is supposed, a 
population of about a million, and 
possessing a disposable force of one 
hundred and fifty thousand men,) the 
prevalence. of this horrible rite exists 
to an appalling extent. An authen- 
tic communication recently received, 
states, that it forms a leading feature 
in all their great festivals, some of 
which occur every 21 days, and that 
no fewer than 100 victims are sacrifi- 
ced ateach. Besides these, there are 
sacrifices at the death of every per- 
son of rank, more or less bloody, ac- 
cording to their dignity. On the death 








of his ‘mother, the king butchered no 
fewer than 3,000 victims! the fune- 
ral rites of a great captain were repeat- 
ed weekly tor three months, and near- 
ly 400 persons were slaughtered. At 
the funeral of a person of rank, it is 
usual to wet the grave with the blood 
of a freeman of respectability ; all the 
retainers of a family are present, and 
the heads of ‘all the victims being de- 
posited in the bottom of the grave, sev- 
; eral are unsuspectedly called out to as- 
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AGRICULTURE. 


sist in placing the coffin, and just as 
it rests on the heads or skulls, a slave 
from behind, stuns one of these free- 
men by a violent blow, followed by a 
deep gash in the back part of the neck, 
and he is rolled in on the top of the 
body, and the grave instantaneously 
filled up! 


AGRICULTURAL. 


FROM THE COLUMBIAN. 
CURE FOR PEACH TREES. 
A sure remedy for the preservation 
of Peach Trees, against the destruc- 








tive gnawings of a small white worm, | 


at or near the root, which hath caus- 
ed such a devastation of that super- 
valuable fruit, for a series of years, in 
this and the states adjoining, has for 
many years been in my possession, 
aud during a number of which, in suc- 
cessful operation; and this being a 
proper season for its application, I 
deem it a duty I owe to the public to 
publish it, hoping that all who are in- 
terested in the raising of this fruit will 
give it, at least, one trial, it being so 
simple and withal so cheap a cure. 
My remedy is by an application of an 
unguent, commonly called itch oint- 
ment, around the trunk, at the very 
ground’s surface, where lie the ene- 
my’s entrenchments, which after the 
mould is removed, to leave the top of 
the main roots, and (choosing a fine 
day for the operation) the tree quite 
cleared of all remaining mould (or dirt) 
must be spread about one inch in depth, 
and will soon in the sun’s rays, extend 
2 or 3 inches on the bark, diffusing 
its poisonous qualities quite into the 
inner rind of the same, causing an im- 
mediate decampinent of its natural de- 
vourer, and shielding it forever after 
from further mischief by the sting of 
its progenitors. ‘The quantum requir- 
ed for anointing per tree, is from 14 


to 1 oz. according to its size; taking | 


due care that all such as are diseased, 
be thoroughly cleared from the issu- 


ing gum (the dire effects of the hidden | 


devourer) and that a portion of this 
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unguent be applied into the wound 
when it gushes. ‘Two such anoint- 
ings, one in autumn, and one at mid- 
spring, will suffice for completely erad- 
icating the foe. This article may be 
obtained from the druggist at from 300 
to 400 per cent upon the first cost! 
Hence | would advise the manufactur- 
ing of it trom the following process : 
purchase from the druggist 1lb. of 
crade quicksilver, (cost 7s.) and with 
5 lb. of lard (the more rancid the bet- 
ter) put them together into an iron 
pot, to which attach a rope 5 or 6 feet 
in length, made fast overhead, into 
which place a cannon ball 14 or 18 Ib. 
and let a strong-hand be applied to 
two legs of this vessel, and round, and 
round, and round, let it be twirled for 
one hour, and the ingredient thence de- 
posited in a stone jarr, and if kept close 
covered will retain its virtues for years, 
and serve tor the anointing of 200 or 
250 trees, and all preserved for the 
small pittance of one dollar fourty-four 
cents. AN oLD GARDENER. 
Season of fruits, 9th moon, 1820. 


—— 


AGRICULTURAL MEMORANDA, 

At asitting of the Board of Man- 
agers of the * New-York County Ag- 
ricultural Society,” on the 21st of 
September, a number of interesting 
communications were made. 

A variety of wheat, maize, corn, 
plants, melons, cabbage, &c. from 
Egypt, Sicily, Spain, and various parts 
of Kurope, were presented, some from 
the agricultural board at Albany, and 
some from our intelligent consul at 
Malaga, George P. Barrel, Eaq. A 
certified record from Mr. Van Raast, 
the owner of the Bussorah Arabian, 
was ordered to be put on file, for the 
purpose of establishing hereafter the 
pedigree of the colts of that celebrated 
horse. ‘The Board also ordered that 
notice should be given in the papers, 
inviting gentlemen who reside in the 
neighboring states, and who have fine 
domestic animals or implements of 
husbandry which they wish to sell or 
to attend the tair which is 
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to follow the award of premiums at 
Mount-Vernon on the 7th and 8th of 
November next. A gentlemen of this 
city presented the Board with four fine 
peaches, taken from his garden. The 
tree was a wilding, and has borne a 
large quantity of fruit this season. The 
largest, which yrew on a single stem, 
measured 10 1-4 inehes im cireumfer- 
ence, and weighed 8 1-4 ounces. The 
other three grew on one small stem in 
a cluster, and averaged seven ounces a 


piece.—D. Adv. 


— 
FINE FRUIT. | 
The Hartford Mirror tells us of ap- 
ples of an unusual size, produced in 
the vicinity of that city. 


five pounds and fourteen ounces: the 
largest weighed seventeen ounces and 
ahalf. Six apples of the kind called 
scek-no-further, weighed seventy-two 
ounces, the largest thirteen ounces and 
a half. Six apples of the pippin kind, 
raised: by Mr. John Jones,” of East- 
Hartford, were weighed in the pres- 
ence of several persons, and certific.| 
to be as follows : 

L apple weighed 18 02. 

1 do do 17 

4. do do each16oz. 64 


Total, 99 oz. 
— 

SYSTEMATIC AGRICULTURE, 
Systematic agriculture requires suf- 
ficiency of hands. Whatever scale 
of farming any man undertakes to fill, 
hands enough to do it well, are essen- 
tial. Although this is a plain dictate 
of common sense, yet the want of be- 
ing guided by it, im practice, is one 
great cause of ill success, in our agri- 
culture. Because we hear every day, 
that “labour runs away with all pro- 
fits in farming,” almost every farmer 


lays it down as a maxim to do with | 


as little labour as possible. Now this 
maxim almost always results in prac- 
tice, in doing with less than he ought. 
The efivct is almost every where seen 
in loss of time; loss of season ; loss of 


Six apples | 
ealled pumpkin sweetings, weighed | 











the employ of working cattle, and Ioss, 
or deterioration of crop. Now, in 
truth, labour, as such, never yet di- 
minished any man’s profit, on the 
contrary, itis the root and spring ot 
all profit. Labeur unwisely directed 
and unskilfully managed, is, indeed, a 
great consumer of the farmer’s pros- 
perity. But labour, wisely directed, 
and skilfully managed, can, from the 
nature of things, result in nothing else 
than profit. What is skilful manage- 
ment, and what is wise direction of la- 
bour, opens a field almost boundless ; 
and not to be attempted on the pres- 
ent occasion. A single remark must 
suffice. ‘The great seeret of Europe- 
an success in agriculture, is stated to 
be “much labour on, comparatively, 
little land.” QUINCY, 
—— 
FARLY SEED. 

Every attentive observer will re- 
mark among the plants of almost eve- 
ry kind of crops, some individual 
stalks which are distinguishable from 
the others by a greater degree ot 
health, or luxuriance, or earliness, or 
some other peculiarity. A friend of 
mine remarked a few years ago, a par- 
ticular stem of peas among his earliest 
crop, which came into flower and ri- 
pened long before the others. He 
marked this stem and saved the whole 
of its produce for seed. ‘These came 
as much earlier as they had originally 
done. This produce was also saved 
for seed, and thus he obtained a partic- 
ular kind of early peas, that came at 
least a week before the best sort he 
could buy in the shops, if sown at the 
same time withthem. Doctor Ander- 
son relates facts similar to this, respect- 
ing wheat and beans. The general idea 
he means to inculcate is obvious, and 
extremely worthy attention. 

—————— 


CURE FOR CANKER IN CATTLE. 
The following recipe, published in 


ber last, we are informed has proved 
generally successful on trial ; as the 





disease of the tongue in cattle has again 


the Watchman of the 31st of Decem- ° 
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nade its appearance, it may be useful 
tore-publish it—Del. Watchman. 


Brandywine Hundred, Dee, 1819. 
Mr. Osborn, ifyou think the follow- 
ing recipe worth a place in your use- 


‘ ful paper, it may be of great use to the 


public in general. ‘The most of my 
horses and cattle had the canker on 
their tongues ; and I tried several rem- 
edies; but the only one that [ found 
successful, is the following. 
Rosert Forwoop. 
Ifoney, saltpetre, and allum. One 
pint of honey, to half an ounce of each 
of the other, boiled together. Rub it 
with a swab on the tongue. Oil of 
spike is also very good to rub with. 
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For tHe Masomie Reaister. 
THE EXCURSION. 

It was in that season of the year 
when Autumn scatters her fruits upon 
the earth, and opens the heart of man 
to gratitude, that I made my annual 
retreat from the busy hum of the city, 
to a small country place, on the banks 
of a beautiful stream. This place 
seemed of all others the best calcula- 
ted to dispose the mind to contempla- 
tion. It exhibited an agreeable con- 
trast of the pleasing and the sublime : 
the eye in wandering over its scenery, 
beheld on the one hand the green and 
level lawn, where flocks and herds 
were carelessly grazing or ruminating 
beneath the spreading foilage of the 
oak, the chesnut, and the beech, while 
the fragrance of surrounding orchards 
perfumed the air; and on the other 
hand arose majestic rocks, whose tow- 
ering height seemed to cast an awful 
shade on the vale below, while the 
murmuring of a brook which flowed 
at their base, increased the solemnity 
of the place. 

The sudden change from the noise 
and tumult in which I had been so 
lately engaged, together with the un- 
common silence which reigned in this 





EXCURSION. 
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| secluded spot, while they threw a me-_ 








| 
i 


lancholy gloom over my mind, left me 
tully abandoned to reflection; the 
years that were gone “ arose before 
me with all their deeds,” and awaken- 
ed the voice of a slumbering con- 
science. ‘The sins of my youth crowd-: 
ed upon my mind in alarming num- 
bers, and that shadow of religion, 
moral deportment, in which 1 had 
wrapt myself from earliest life, now 
disappeared from my view, and left me 
exposed naked to my own contempt. 
I had formerly sucked in the poison of 
deistical writers, and had often ridi- 


| culed the superstition of a Christian 


devotee ; but [ now felt the bands of 
prejudice and error, which infidelity 
had fastened on my mind, bursting like 
threads before the consuming fire of 
the wrath of God, “ which drank my 
spirits up.” Imagination, armed with 
a whip of scorpions, aroused every 
power of my soul to misery, while 
recollection exclaimed, * guilty before 
God!” Long, long did I drink of the 
“ wormwood and the gall,” ti at 
length the shades of night fled, and 
the morning smiled; for the Sun of- 
Righteousness arose with healing in 
his wings. 

Then it was that I relished indeed 
the beauties of nature. O with what 
delight did T enter those scenes avhich: 
lately proved so bitter to the taste ; 
not a cloud now darkened my horizon, 
and my heart bounded with delight. 
“ Are these the pleasures,” I involun- 
tarily exclaimed, on gaining the sum- 
mit of a lofty hill, which commanded 
a view of the surrounding country, 
“ Are these the pleasures from which 
infidelity debars its votaries. Did 
the young and the gay but know the 
happiness I now enjoy, how quickly | 
would they break the thongs which 
bind them to the wheel of fashion, and 
fall with penitential awe at the feet of 
an injured Redeemer! Yes, said I, 
while my heart glowed with the rising 
fervour, were religion but a phantom, 
with what rapture would 1 fold the 
iunagined form to my bosom! even 
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‘now my soul, kindling with heavenly 


fire, and wing’d with faith, springs 
from the earth, and mounting above 
the sorrows of life, pursues her course 
to the shores of immortality }” 
EvGENIUS. 
a 


FASHIONABLE LYING. 


The following article is copied 
from the “ HERALD,” a paper, pub- 
lished in this city upwards of twenty- 
three years ago. What effect it may 
have had in correcting the habit of 
FASHIONABLE LYING, at that time, we 
are unable to determine. But sure 
we are, that it was far from having 
been eradicated. 

“1M NOT AT HOME.” 


“ A pretty excuse this, to get rid of 
an unwelcome visiter ! _ 

“What a crooked path is this to 
the point aimed at! A lady is very 
busy, perhaps she has a mantua_ma- 


ker with her, she cannot spart fifteen 
minutes to sce a friend, or she has not 
on the particular dress in which her 
pride will be gratified, or in short, she 
is lolling on her sopha, and cannot 
take the pains to go down stairs; she 
directs her servant to tell all her visit- 


ers, SHE 18 NOT AT HOME. Mighty 
genteel truly! a lie! Yes, a plumper, 
to do that which honest truth would 
do with half the trouble. 

“‘ But it is fashionable, it is custom- 
ary to tell such lies ; there is no harm 
in complying with fashion ! 

“Pray, madam, is there no danger 
to yourself in indulging insincerity ? 
May not practice grow into habit, and 
send you astray ? Are you not teach- 
ing your servants and children danger- 
ous lessons ? 

“Oh, as to that we must risk it, it 
is the fashion, it is well understood, 
there is no deception in it, every body 
knows what is meant. 

“Well, if every body knows what 
is meant, you may as well tell them 
the blunt truth at once. 











would be so monstrous vulgar to speak 
the truth; why the whole town would 
laugh at us, it won't do, it won’t do, 
but in an evasion there seems to be 
something so delicate, so polite, so 
well-bred, so fashionable, that nothing 
suits so well. Sincerity! Bless me, 
what an outlandish thing is that! Sin- 
cerity, hah ; a coarse commodity, that 
is fit only for a log house. 

* But let me tell you a short anec- 
dote about, “I’m not at home.” | It 
sets this fashionable evasion in a very 
happy point of view. 

“ A clergyman of my acquaintance 
wanted to write a sermon, he had but 


-one day to do it in, and he wished not 


to be interrupted. He directed his 
servant for the first time, to inform 
visiters, “he was not at home,” and 
retired to hisstudy. At twelve o’clock, 
a gentleman appeared at the door, it 
was GENERAL WASHINGTON, who call- 
ed to return a visit which had been 
paid him by the clergyman ; the ser- 
vant did not know him, and obeyed 
his instructions. The general left his 
card,and departed. The servant hand- 
ed his card’ to the clergyman: what 
was his astonishment and regret! It 
was the first time in a Jife of forty or 
fifty years, he had directed the excuse 
of “I’m not at home,” to be deliver- 
ed to a visiter, and it was the first and 
only opportunity he had ever had to 
receive a visit from the illustrious 
Washington ! 

“The clergyman’s mortification was 
extreme! he acknowledged his fault, 
aud declared he would never be guilty 
a second time. 

“The fact, which fell within the 
writer’s knowledge, is a fine comment 
on the ridiculous practice of getting 
rid of visiters. 

* Pray, why is it not easy to make 
it polite, and genteel, and delicate, and 
well-bred, to tell the truth; suppose 
the servant should be instructed to say, 
“* Mr. , or Mrs. » is very 
much engaged, but will be happy to 
see you at another time.” A little 


“Oh, no; that would not do, it |) practice would make it set light and 
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easy on the fashionable world. But 
that tyrant custom! how shall we 
break his chains ?” 
— 
FEMALE SHERIFF'S. 

Among the anomalies of the British 
constitution, that of recognizing the 
right of females to be sheriffs is not one 
of the least extraordinary. It is a fact 
however, that the office of sheriff of the 
county of Westmoreland is hereditary 
in the family of the earl of Thanet, and 
therefore when that title descends to a 
female, she becomes sheriff both in 
right and fact. ‘Two instances of such 
an occurrence are recorded. The one 
was in the person of the widow of Sir 
Roger de Clifford, who inherited by 
marriage ; after his death, she sat in 
person, as sherifi, in her castle of Ap- 
pleby, with the judges. The second 
was, in that of the daughter of the third 
earl of Cumberland, the 17th in de- 


scent of the Clifford family, who had | 


held as lord and herediary high sheriff 
of Westmoreland. His daughter,when 
a widow, about the year 1660, sat reg- 


sheriff, inthe castleof Appleby. This 
lady left two daughters, the survivor of 
whom married the earl of Thanet ; 
hence the title and rights were trans- 
ferred to this family.—London paper. 


eS 
EUGENIA DE MIRANDE, 
AN INTERESTING STORY.—FROM THE 
FRENCH. 

Towards the close of the summer, 
a young man named Linval, walking 
in the Thuilleries, found near the de- 
lightful bower, where the exquisite 
statues of Hippomenés and Atalanta 
are placed, the following billet : 

* An opportunity is offered to the 
person who shall find this billet of do- 
ing a good action. If the person is 
disposed to do it, he is requested to go 
to the rue de Saintonge, No. 1342, and 
ask for Eugenia de Mirande.” 

* P. S. Should the finder be unwil- 
ling to go to the assistance of an un- 


fortunate mother, he is requested not | 


! 


| 


| 











to prevent another person from doing 
it, but to drop the billet where he 
found it.” 

Linval is the best dancer in Paris 
after Trenis; he read the billet, hum- 
med a new air while he was reading it, 
and then with a stroke of his bamboo, 
whisked it into the air, and hastened 
to the Fauxbourg du Roule, to give 
his opinion upon a robe of exquisite 
taste, but which it was feared was not 
sufficiently striking. 

The second person who picked it 
up, was a man of middle age, simpl 
clad, and walking quick. He stopped, 
however, to read it, but casting his 
eyes towards heaven, as if he meant 
to say, “It ys not to me this letter is 
addressed,” he placed it respectfully 
in its former place. 

A contractor came next, one of 
those men who think themselves mod- 
erate, because they are content with 
the trifling gain of three thousand 
francs a day, and who are proud 
and impudent ; he first kicked the bil- 
let, then took it up from curiosity. — 


| Scarcely had he read it, when he tore 


it into a thousand pieces, exclaiming, 
“*Tis a trap.” 

The next day, precisely at the same 
place, another billet was deposited, 
exactly similar to the former. The 
first person who perceived it, had the 
delicacy to take the address, and to 
place the biilet where he found it. A 
young married couple perceived it a 
few minutes afterwards. After having 
read it, madame C****, who was on 
the point of becoming a mother, said 
to her husband, “ My love, let us see 
the person to whom we are directed. 
What we have to give is but little ; 
but a slight benefit often prevents the 
unfortunate from giving themselves up 
to despair, and inspires them with 
courage to wait for better days.” 

The young couple proceeded to the 
rue de Saintonge. But at Paris, hav- 


ing the name, the street, and the 
number, is by no means sufficient to 
insure the finding of the real place. 
Some houses have the numbers they 
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had before the revolution ; from other 
houses the revolution has removed for- 
mer numbers and placed others. ‘The 
sections have accumulated upon the 
walls of‘ Paris ciphers of all colours, 
and not at all regular. After having 
walked twice up and down the streets, 
the young couple at length found out 
No. 1342. They learned that the 
house was occupied by an old man, 
formerly a physician, who had retired, 
and passed for a rich man; aud who 
had an only daughter, distinguished 
for her wit, and her talents. 

The young couple were shown up a 
very handsome staircase to the first 
floor, where they were ushered into a 
room furnished without gaudiness, but 
with perfect taste. ‘They asked to 
speak with Eugenia de Mirande ; and 
a young lady of twenty-two or twenty- 
three years of age, graceful and elegant, 
rose and showed them into a small 
apartment, where every thing proved 
that the useful and agreeable were ha- 
bitually cultivated ; books, pamphlets, 
music-books, instruments, drawings, 
were in different parts of the room— 
every thing denoted afiluence. 

“fear,” said madame C****, “] 
have fallen into some mistake. We 
read your address, madame, upon a 
billet we found in the Thuilleries, and 
determined to offer some assistance to 
the person pointed out; but we per- 
ceive here that there are charms to 
delight, not sorrows to be relieved.” 

Eugenia de Mirande, for it was to 
her they spoke, explained to-them, 
but with some embarrassment, that 
she was only the organ of a lady, very 
much to be pitied: who, from a sen- 
timent of pride, wished to conceal her- 
_ self, but who was worthy the interest 
she had excited. 

** [a that case,” said madame C***, 
* request her to permit me to see her ; 
f do not think that she ought to blush 
et the visit of one of her own sex, who 
is not a stranger to sorrow.” 

‘The young lady evaded the request, 
wnder a pretext that her profege had 
# whimsical imagination, which ren- 














dered it difficult to conter an obligation 
upon her. 

“ But she has children ?” 

“ Three; and she has just lost, af- 
ter a long and expensive illness, a hus- 
band, whose labour supplied them 
with the means of living.” 

“ Good Heaven! what a situation ! 
and what age are the children °” 

“ They are all young ; a girl of five 
years and a half is the eldest.” 

“I shall soon,” said madame C***, 


_ with a blush which lent a new charm 
to her beauty, “ be a mother myself; 
this is sufficient to interest me for the 


fate of these little innocents ; yet this 
circumstance unfortunately prevents 
me from having the satisfaction of ta- 
king one of the children ; my own will 
demand all my care : but permit me 
at least to send a small bundle for the 
eldest child ; for I cannot believe that, 
with such a friend as you, the family 
can be exposed to the want of the ne- 
cessaries of life.” 

Eugenia de Mirande thanked the 
lady in the name of her friend, and 
accepted the present, after taking down 
the name and address of madam C. 

Scarcely had the young couple re- 
tired, when a young man came upon 
the same errand. 

“ Your pardon, madam,” said he 
to Eugenia, “it is not you IT am in 
search of, but Eugenia de Mirande.” 

A similar explanation—similar as- 
tonishment. After having heard the 
story of the unfortunate person, the 
young man appeared to be much mo- 
ved.. 

“How happens it, that a widow 


' and. three little innocents should be 


absolutely without succour, upon so 


_ fertile a soil as ours, and in the midst 
| of an enlightened nation ?” 


“ You are in the right, sir; but 
where is the remedy f°” 

“The remedy, madam, would be, 
to give a little more provident wisdom 


to Frenchmen, and make them under- 


stand, that after to-morrow there is 
another day to come ; and that when 
we quit life we leaye behind us often 
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the dearest part of ourselves. But 
that is not the point to be considered 
now. The situation of the lady, about 
whom you have interested yourself, is 
dreadful; and whatever be the causes, 
let us try to soften them.” 

Eagenia received the present the 
young man gave. | 

“ft am not rich, madam, and that is 
the reason my donation is so trifling ; 
but when we are prudent, we can al- 
ways, though young, have something 
to give.” 

“But, sir, money is not the sole 
benefit we can extend tothe wretched ; 
good offices and tenderness do them 
much more service.” 

“Is your triend, madam, in want of 
such offices > Speak the word, and 
there is nothing I will not do upon 
your recommendation.” 

* Yet forgive me, sir; let my mo- 
tives excuse my indiscretion. Does 
your situation in life afford you the 
means of speaking to the minister?” 

“ No, madam: my father cultivates 
property in the environs of Paris ; he 
has passed his whole life in doubling 
its value by constant care and good 
management, but never was he seen 
in the avenues of power ; this is what 
I congratulate him upon more than I 
praise him, for we do not frequent the 
antichambers of men in place for plea- 
sure. Happily, 1 have no more need 
to do so than he. I partake with five 
brothers and sisters, who love me, and 
whom I love, the patrimony he will 
leave us; and I hope the minister will 
never hear us spoken of. Yet if it be 
necessary to solicit him in favour of 
your friend, lam ready to doit. What 
is it she wants ?? 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


—>— 
PERSECUTIONS IN CHINA. 

A letter from a Catholic Missionary 
at Macao, dated July 1, 1819, affords 
some details relative to the persecu- 
tions of the Christiansin China. Eve- 
ry European priest that is discovered, 
is instantly seized and put to death ; 
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Chinese Christian priests undergo the 
same fate. Christians of the laity, un- 
less they will apostatize, are first dread- 
fully tortured, and then banished into 
Tartary. This year, in the prisons 
of one province alone, (Sutcuen,) two 
hundred Christians were expecting the 
orders for their exile. A Chinese 
priest has just been strangled, and two 
others were also under sentence of 
death. Throughout the whole em- 
pire, there are but ten missionaries,~ 
five of whom, at Pekin, have no com- 
munication with the inhabitants unless 
it be secret. ‘The emperor has more- 
over declared that he will no longer 
tolerate either painters or watchma- 
kers, or even mathematicians. The 
hishop of Pekin has in vain attempted 
to introduce himself under this title, 
into his diocese. ‘The only way ieft 
to the missionaries to penetrate into 
the country, is by gaining the messen- 
gers or couriers that pass from Macao 
to Pekin, but if discovered, both the 
missionary and the courier suffer death 
on the spot. 
I 


SYMPATHY. 


A man of rank and worth, having a 
great and unexpected loss in his reve- 
nues, thus addressed his wife: “ Cour- 
age and economy are our chief resour- 
ces. You know I submit to many de- 
privations, and among others have dis- 
missed two old and faithful servants. 
It is painful to speak of your favorite 
chamber-maid, but your own good 
seuse will suggest that we cannot af- 
ford to keep her.” The countess re- 
tired, and summoning the maid, im- 
parted to her the sad necessity of their 
separation, ‘The poor girl, bursting 
into tears, answered, “ Madam, you 
know I work well at my needle, and 
can easily get my bread. Sufler me 
then to keep my little chamber, and 
eat by myself, and 1 shall always be 
delighted to serve you as usual, but 
without any wages, or any expense to 
you whatever.” ‘The tears became 
reciprocal, and the lady went to ac- 
quaint her husband, who was greatly 
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affected; and soon showed that he 
scorned to be surpassed in noble and 
generous procedure. For when he 
entered the dining-room with his wife, 
he ordered another cover, and the 
lady asking if he expected a friend, he 
answered, “ Yes, madam, a real friend. 
Will you have the goodness to call 
Miss **** >” naming her maid.— 
When she appeared, trembling, as 
the unexpected notice seemed to in- 
dicate sudden dismission, the count 
took her hand and placed her at the 
table, saying, “The nobility of your 
sentiments, Miss, renders you our 
equal, the goodness of your heart, our 
friend. 'Thisis your place in future.” 
And when fortune became more pro- 
pitious, she continued on the same 
footing as the friend of the family. 
<= 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE SOUFIES. 


TRANSLATED FROM CHEV. CHARDIN’S VoyY- 
AGES EN PERSE. 


The philosophy of Epicurius and 
Democritus is not known in Persia; 
but that of Pythagoras, is the great 
and universal philosophy of the Hin- 
doos, and of all the idolatrous nations 
ofthe east. ‘That philosophy is taught 
amongst the Mahonimedans, and more 
particularly amongst the Persees, by a 
cabal of people called Soufies. They 
are an ancient and celebrated sect, 
which is nevertheless but little known, 
because its docigine is all mysterious, 
and those who profess it, make it a 
principal business not to reveal the 
end but with so much discretion that 
neither the religion or philosophy of 
the country may be troubled. 

They have a book in which all 
their sentiments are collected, as well 
on philosophy as on theology, which 
may be called their theological sum 
total. ‘They call it Gulchenras, that 
is to say, Garden of Mysteries, which 
is understood to be a mystical theolo- 
gy. Notwithstanding, it is difficult to 
understand precisely the sentiments 
and discipline of those Soufies; for it 
is a cabal, in which it is difficult to get 
initiated, and in which secrecy is the 
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most important precept. On this sub- 
ject they say, that true wisdom has in 
view the repose and tranquility of so- 
ciety, as well as that of the understand- 
ing, and will not allow public tran- 
quility to be disturbed by opposition 
to popular belief. If you donot doubt, 
say they, the opinions of your fore- 
fathers, hold to them: they suffice for 
you. If you doubt, search truth gent- 
ly: but do not disturb others. ‘They 
say, conformably to this principle, that 
the sentiments of the wise must be of 
three sorts: The first, consisting of 
the opinions of the country, as for ex- 
ample, the predominant religion, and 
the received philosophy ; the second, in 
the opinions which it is permitted to 
communicate to all those who have their 
doubts, and who search for truth; the 
third, in those which are kept to one’s 
self, and of which you confer with those 
only who enjoy the same sentiment. 
They call doubt, the key to knowledge, 
upon which they allege this sentence: 
who doubts not, examines not; who 
examines not, discovers not; who dis- 
covers not, is blind and remains blind. 

But to arrive at the bottom of their 
philosopliy, they are reputed to be of 
the sentiment of Pythagoras, and to 
believe in the grand soul of the world. 
It is reported that their principal doc- 
tors say, in speaking of themselves, 
Hacknemen, I am that is, (the true be- 
ing;)' what you see is as a garment 
which covers the eternal infinite es- 
sence, which is called God. The 
Mahommedan devotees accuse them 
plainly of Atheism, not believing ina - 
God, nor in the resurrection ; and they 
have made current against them this 
distich, which they say is the mystery 
of the Soufies : 


Yek vojoud ained vely souret azar ; 
Kesret souret ne dared ahtebar. 


There is only one essence, but there are a 
thousand forms or figures : 
The form of nothing has neither consisten- 
cy nor reality. 
That is to say, Whatever appears 
to your eyes is only diversified figures 
of one same immutable essence. 
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When they are told that there is no 
sense in their sentiments, and that their 
sect abounds with stupid ignorant peo- 
ple; they answer, that our incredulity 
must account for it; that their reli- 
gion is better felt than described; that 
it is an interior light, which is ineffable, 
although very clear; and that in vain 
we pretend to treat of their mysteries 
by means of our sciences, as logic and 
physics, for they are human inventions 
which cover light instead of dissem- 
inating it. ‘They profess to love eve- 
ry body, and to curse no one: look- 
ing upon all men as the production 
of one and the same father, and the 
several sects of men as the several 
slaves and servants of the same sov- 
ereign. 

That sect has produced several 
celebrated authors, amongst whom 
a certain E/ Jonaid, who has been 
surnamed “ the king of the Soufies,”’ 
not so much on account of his learn- 
ing, as of the austerity of his life, 
and that of his disciples, to whom 
he taught principally contempt of the 
world. | 

As for the rest, the Petsees ac- 
knowledge that it is difficult to distin- 
guish among these Soufies, the atheists 
or malhead, as the Persians call them, 
from the el eltaricat, who are the con- 
templatists or fanatics, and resemble 
the illuminados of Spain, the molino- 
sists of Italy, and the quietists of 
France. It is probable that this mys- 
tical theology of the Soufies passed 
from east to west by way of Africa; 
and that it has thus infected first Spain, 
and then the rest of Europe. 

La verite est un poid, dont on ne peut 

Jamais avoir ses balances trop chargees. 
—<— 

ANTIQUITIES OF TENNESSEE, 

On the farm of Turner Lane, Esq. 
five miles south east of Sparta, on the 
waters of the Caney Fork or Cumber- 
land, and on other farms adjacent, 
have lately been found small graves 
sunk into the earth from one foot to 
eighteen inches below the surface. 








eighteen inches long, having a flag 
limestone rock at each of the ends and 
sides, and covered with the same spe- 
cies ofrock. In these graves are found 
scull bones, about three inches in di- 
ameter, nearly sound; the other bones 
being proportionally small. Between 
two and three hundred of these graves 
have been discovered. In every tomb, 
yet opened, was found a black earthen 
pot, about one pint in capacity, con- 
taining a small conckshell, undecayed, 
of a grey colour on the exterior, and 
red within, and as transparent as this 
species is usually found. The pot 
when broken, exhibits numerous white 
specks of round shining particles, 

It is a matter of striking curiosity, 
that there is not to be found in the 
neighbourhood of this place, any lime- 
tone of the same species with that of 
whic sh these tombs are constructed. 

In the vicinity of the place where 
these graves are found, there are the 
vestiges ofa large town having parallel 
streets extending east and west.. The 
sutures of the heads of these skeletons 
are closed, and as sound and solid as 
the other parts of the sculls. — 

At Mr. Anderson’s, two miles anda 
halfina south westerly direction from 
the farm of Mr. Lane, were found oth- 
er skeletons of the same dimensions, 
in tombs constructed upon the same 
plan, and of similar materials. One 
at least it is said, was observed to have 
teeth and all the bones belonging to 
the human body. 

The facts above stated are attested 
by Mr. Lane, of white county, who has 
seen the skeletons very often: by his 
son, Jacob A. Lane, Esq. of Sparta, 
in the same coanty: and by another 
son, Alexander Lane, Esq. a student 
at law, who all say they can be veri- 
fied by all the inhabitauts in the vicin- 
ity of the farm of Mr. Lane. Mr. 
Lane, the { father, who is a man of.ob- 
servation, gives it as his decided opin- 
ion, that these are the skeletons of 
adult persons. He founds his opinion 
upon the solidity of the bones of the 


They are about ten inches byoad, and || heads, and also, upon the fact, of the 
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sutures of the skulls being entirely clo- 
sed and solid. 

The trees growing where they were 
found are of as great size and age as any 
in the surrounding forest. Both at Mr. 
Anderson’s and Mr. Lane’s are many 
extensive circular elevations of earth, 
raised two.or three feet above the com- 
mon surface, arranged in order, having 
the very appearance of once populous 
towns, upon which are standing large 
trees; onone of them a poplar of 5 
feet diameter at least. ‘Lhe small 
graves at Mr. Lane’s are arranged; 
but at Mr. Anderson’s there is a large 
burying ground full of them, without 
any order as to position. That the 
bones are human, Mr. Lane says there 
can be no doubt, and that they are 
not the bones of children, he thinks 
unquestionable.— Nashville Whig. 

EE 
CHRISTIAN FORTITUDE. 

A poor little African negro, only 
ten years of age, went to hear the 
preaching of one of the missionaries, 
and became, through his instrumental- 
ity, a convert to the Christian religion. 
His master (an inveterate enemy of 
missions) hearing of it, commanded 
him never to go again, and declared 
he would have him whipped to death 
ifhe did. ‘The poor little boy, in con- 
sequence of this mandate, was very 
miserable. He could scarcely refrain 
from going, vet knew that his death 
was inevitable ifhe did. In this crit- 
ical situation he sought direction and 
assistance at the throne of grace ; and 
after having done this, he felt convin- 
ced that it was his duty sti!l to attend, 
but to be careful that this should nev- 
er interfere with his master’s business, 


‘and for the rest, to leave himself in the 


hand of God. He therefore went, and 
on his return was summoned to his 
master’s presence, and after much vi- 
elent language, he received five and 
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twenty lashes ; and then, in a sarcas-_ 
tic tone of blasphemous ridicule, his | 


master exclaimed, “ What can Jesus 
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poor child. “Give him five and twen- 
ty lashes more,” cried the cruel wretch. 
He was obeyed. “ And what can Je- 
sus Christ do for you now?” asked 
the unfeeling monster. “He helps 
me to look forward to a future re- 
ward,” replied the little sufferer.— 
«Give him five and twenty lashes 
more,” voeiferated the inhuman ty- 
rant in a transport of rage. The 
complied; and while he listened wit 
savage delight to the extorted groans 
of his dying victim, he again demand- 
ed, “ What can Jesus Christ do for 
you now ?”. The youthful martyr, with 
the last effort of expiring nature, meek- 
ly answered, “ He enables me to pray 
for you, Massa,” and instantly breath- 
ed his last ! 
ae 
GENUINE ANECDOTE. 

The honourable William Gray, of 
Boston, celebrated as “ the rich,” and 
respected for his exemplary virtues, 
some years since, on his accustomary 
visit to the market, found a newly ad- 
mitted lawyer seeking for some boy to 
carry home. his meat. Mr. Gray, 
whuse usual and ordinary dress is plain 
and simple, and whom the lawyer did 
not know, stepped up and offered to 
take it home for him, which offer the 
attorney immediately accepted ; and 
on arriving at his house, bnd laying 
down the meat where he was directed, 
the attorney enquired how much he 
charged for carrying it; Mr. Gray re- 
plied, he left it to his “ generosity ;” 
upon which the other gave him a shil- 
ling, which he readily accepted with 
thanks ; observing, that if he had, at 
any time, any market things to carry 
home, he would readily do it for him ; 
and “if IT should not happen to be 
there,” said he, “just enquire for 
Billy Gray, and [ will come immedi- 
ately.” It is unnceessary to add the 
surprise and mortification of the law- 
yer, on hearing that a man worth a 
million of dollars had performed this 
menial service for him; but it had its 


Christ do for you now ?” “ He ena- | 


effect, for he never afterwards requir- 
bles ine to bear it patiently,” said the | 


ed the assistance of any one, to aid 
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him in performing his marketing, or 
to carry home his meat. 
ie 
THE PENSIONER. 

An aged pensioner, who was attend- 
ing our county court for the purpose 
of making oath to his poverty, accord- 
ing to the late act of congress, hear- 
ing it announced that the court ‘would 
require four dollars and seventy-five 
cents from every pensioner, drew from 
his pocket book an old continental bill 
of sixty dollars, remarking that was all 
he had ever received for his services 
in the revolutionary war; and that if 
the court insisted upon any compensa- 
tion from him, they must take their 
pay out of that bill, for he had no 
other property or means of payment. 
A gentleman present, prevented its 
being handed to the court, but it is 
needless to add that it would not have 


been received.— Connecticut Journal... 


——— 
INFALLIBLE CURE FOR THE DYS 
ENTERY. 

Simmer together one quart of strong 
vinegar, and one and a half pounds of 
best quality loaf sugar, for twenty min- 
utes, ina pewter dish, with a pewter 
cover, and no other will answer. If 
the patient be an adult, it will be ne- 
cessary first to cleanse out the bowels 
with oue ounce of Glauber Salts, uni- 
ted with two grains of torterisia anti- 
mony: and a less quantity for a child. 
One table spoonfull of the syrup is then 
to be given every hour, night and day, 
for 24, 36, or 48 hours, till the cure is 
effected. The writer never knew it to 


fail in effecting a cure of this fatal dis- | 


ease within the limits of 48 hours, even 


in the worst cases of camp dysentery | 


during the late war. 
A STUDENT OF MEDICINE. 
= 
LONDON FASHIONS. 
I know of no greater waste of pa- 


per, than the room occupied in our | 
newspaper columns by the monthly ac- | 
And this | 
is the less useful, because it is of course | 


count of English fashions. 











always out of season; as the mode in 
May, for imstance can never arrive 
here till June; so that it merely grat- 
ifies the curiosity to know what was 
the fashion, or enables us to come in- 
to it a yearafter. How can the pride 
of our fair country women submit to 
this? It might be some comfort to be 
sure, for a blooming American girl 
to know, that on the morning of this 
blessed 20th of June, 1820, she had 
on a morning dress like that of the 
Dutchess of A, or the Countess of D, 
in England, at the same time. But 
to think of this being a cast off fashion 
of the preceding month, or preceding 
year, already supplanted by a new 
one—Oh fie! It is too much like pick- 
ing the bones of the gay world ! 

Have we not ladies of talents, of 
taste and general accomplishments, as 
capable of inventing fashions,as those 
of England? Ebelieve so. But if not, 
are we destitute of milliners and man- 
tua makers, of sufficient ingenuity, 
whose interest would lead them to 


change the mode as often as the most 


extravagant belle could desire. After 
all, what is this fashion but a mere il- 
lusive meteor, that is gone as soon as. 
found? Vil engage for it, that any 
pretty girl, or even one not pretty, who 
will cultivate the talents alloted to her, 
cherish the virtues of the heart, and 
walk decorously in society, will lose 
nothing by adapting the color, propor- 
tion and quality of her dress to her 
complexion, tigure and circumstances, 
at least in the estimation of the judi- 
cious of either sex. As for the mere 
dandy, who is nothing without dress, 
and very little with it, it is worse than 
last time to dress for him. 


ORI 

RECIPE FOR A LADY'S DRESS. 

[et your ear-rings be attention, en- 
circled by the pearls of refinement ; 
the diamonds of your necklace be ruth, 
and the chain christianity ; your bo- 
som-pin charity, ornamented with the 
pearls of gentleness ; your finger-rings 
be affection, set round with the dia- 
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monds of industry ; 3 your girdle be 
simple ty, with the tassals of good 
humour; \et your thicker garb be vir- 
tue, aud your drapery politeness ; let 
your shoes be wisdom, secured by the 
buckles of perseverance. 


—<—__—— 


For THe Masonic REGISTER. 
THEOPHILUS AND ACASTON. 


A beautiful summer’s morning had 
invited Theophilus, at an early hour 
to rise from his bed, to taste the sweet 
refreshing breeze, (in company with 
his venerable tator;) the sun, just 
emerging from the horizon, began to 
shed his reviving light and heat around 
our hemisphere, while all nature seem- 
ed to greet his appearance with grati- 
tude and joy. ‘The variegated carpet 
of nature seemed more bright, the ef- 


fluvia from the trees, now in blossom, . 


more delicious, and the feathered 
songsters of the woods to chant their 
matin lays with more animation, than 
he had ever observed betore’: he felt 
like a philosopher who had studied, 
all his life, in the desarts of Siberia, 
and had read often, but, for the first 
time, tasted the pleasures of a more 
indulgent clime. 

“ What pleasure, respected Acas- 
TON,” cries he, “ can be equal to that 
I now enjoy. The glare of midnight 
assemblies, the parade of the rich, or 
the grandeur of the most elegant man- 
sions or cities, are trifling, in compari- 
son with those charms that are found 
in nature, could art contrive a sight 
more noble than the rising sun, beyond 
those lofty hills, whose tops are al- 
ready illumined by his vivifying rays ? 
Can the most expert gardener plan a 
more elegant retreat from its perpen- 
dicular rays, than what can be derived 
from those trees, that have spontane- 
ously risen in elegant disorder, or can 
the best orchestra afford such soft and 
enchanting music, as that which arises 
from every surrounding bush ? Why 
do men desert the simple cot, the cul- 
tivated farm, or the umbrageous shel- 
ter of softly melancholy groves, for 








that bane of all virtue, a populous 
city ? Surely the studious man c annot 
enjoy his dear loved meditations 
amidst scenes of anxious business, or 
unphilosophic pleasure; or humani- 
ty continue its generous feelings un- 
contaminated, where every object 
around him affords the gloomy evi- 
dence of triumphant vice, or suffering 
virtue; where the noisy mirth of the 
hymenial banquet, or the heart-pier- 
cing cries of funeral sorrow, strike the 
ear at the same time: and where the | 
yay, or gloomy cavalcade meet us at 
every turn. I have been much in 
large cities, have studied the views and | 
dispositions of their inhabitants, and 
the result has been, a fixed dislike to 
their low cunning and mercenary pur- 
suits. Often have I wished that my 
destiny had placed me as a resident, 
of some more benign planet, whose 
happy inhabitants have no occasion 
to blush for the vices, or weep for the 
miseries of their fellow creatures.” 

“If you ever attain to such a happi- 
ness,’ ’ replied his tutor, “it must indeed 
be in some other planet, the rural re- 
treat has, with the busy city, its pe- 
culiar temptations ; and human nature 
has the bias and propensity to cherish 
them ; there are likewise some tem 
tations that are natural to both. Biblus 
is as much a drunkard, and a knave, 
in one as in the other, for he carries 
with him the same inclinations and 
views; and while these are his ruling 
passions, they will tyrannize over 
him when opportunity offers. To a 
mind contaminated by avarice, it is 
the same, whether he empties the 
purse of the affluent, or grinds the face 
of the poor. He seizes with avidity, 
similar in its principle, the earthen 
vessel, or straw bed of the cottager, as 
the silver utensils, or down couches 
of the luxurious; and is as much the 
tyrant of the plain as he would be of 
the city, if heaven had cursed them 
with his residence.” 

*“* Are there then no pleasures to be 
derived from the shady groves and 
sweet retirement of rural life?” 





POETICAL. 


® There certainly are. Though vice 
reigns in both, virtue may find a res- 
idence in either. Yet aman possessed 
of sufficient fortitude and virjue, may 
be more useful in a city, than in a 
country retirement; but it will be at 
the expence of every oar that 
is dear to a philosophical mind: and 
except the satisfaction that he has 
done his duty, he has little to compen- 
sate him for resigning the solitary for- 
est and the purling stream.” 

A.F. B. 
Bowery, October 1, 1820. 
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For tHe Masonic Reaister. 


AN EVENING VISIT TO A SISTER'S 
GRAVE, 


Beneath this turf that form reclines 
Which late had youth and beauty too, 

And the cold grave that beart confines 
Where every plant of virtue grew. 








But ah, the kindred spirit 's fled, 
And wither'd leaves bestrow thy grave ; 
Save where the wild flow’rs lift their head, 
And o’er thy lonely mansion wave. 


Say, if thy spirit hovers near, 
And listens to my plaintive lay ? 

For oft thou ’st check’d the falling tear, 
And drove my youthful caresaway. | 


ee children too, no more shall claim 

‘hy kindness and thy guardian care ; 

Lisping I heard them call thy name, 
But ah! no mother answer’d there ! 


Near yonder willow’s drooping shade, 
Methinks I see thy shadowy form— 
And now it flits along the glade, 
And flies to meet the coming storm. 


“ Charlotte !"—thy voice is silent still, 
Tho’ fancy seems to catch the sound :— 
‘Twas but the noise of yonder rill 
That faintly murmurs o’er the ground. 


Imagination painted gay 
Thy pleasing image to my sight, 
Yet quick the vision speeds away, 
Dissolving in the shades of night. 


But soon I'll leave this dreary clime, 
Whose shoresare wash’d by sorrow’s wave, 
Launch from the crumbling banks of time, 
And land with thee, beyond the grave. 








Oh, then, on that eternal shore, 
Our kindred spirits shall unite, 

And sorrow’s voice be heard no more, 
Nor clouds obscure those realms of light. 


EvcGenivs. 


For tHe Masonic Reeister. 
SONG, 
(FOR A GIRL OF SEVENTEEN.) 
“ Tam not in love.” 


Tho’ I've come to the age, when that feel- 
ing is known, 
A feeling which all may approve, 
Tho’ my spirit has something that will not 
be gone, 
Yet surely it cannot be love! 
No, I am not in love, 
No, surely it cannot be love! 


Tho’ the _ of Adonis have rays that will 
melt, 
Could a glance all my fortitude move! 
Tho’ I feel what in childhood I could not 
have felt, 
Yet surely it cannot be love! 
No, l am not, &c. 


Tho’ my bosom has found what it wishes 
to hide, 
While prudence steps in to reprove, 
Tho’ I saw, and my heart beat, I blush’d 
and I sigh'd, 
Yet surely it cannot be love! 
No, I am not, &c. 
M. Y. S. 


WOMAN. 


The following lines, written extempore, 
are from the pen of Moses Y. Scott. 


There is a ray of love in woman’s eye 
That with its magic wins the soul it warms. 
There is a smile of beauty on her lips 
That soft-beguiling, beckons to its banquet : 
But there's a mild serenity of virtue 

That in this sunny Paradise prevails, 
Hallows each charm, and awes profane ap- 


For tHe Masonic Reaister. 


Lines addressed to the beautiful, but more 
amiable Miss A———- S——-, of this city. 


O sweet were the roses [ saw on thy cheek, 

Aud sweet were the blushes that rioted 
there, 

But sweeter the language they mildly did 
speak ; 

But ab, ‘twas the language that whisper'd 
despair. 
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There music swells in sweetest strains, 
And spotless beauty ever reigns ; 
And all is love—in Heaven. 


There cloudiess skies are ever bright, 


80 POETICAL. 
Ah few are the pleasures this world can be- 
stow, 
And fewer the objects that kindle them 
here, 
But thine eyes can extinguish the poison of 
woe, 


And Anna is dear, most enchantingly dear. 


When the tempests of time shall rush o'er 


my grave, . 
And the darkness of death overshadow its 
lea, 
May the wreath of affection over purity 
wave, * 
And my spirit receive its last odours from 
thee. 8.C. 
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FROM THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE SABBATH. 


Sweet to the soul the parting ray, 
Which ushers placid evening in, 
When with the still expiring day, 
The Sabbath’s peaceful hours begin ; 
How grateful to the anxious breast, 
The sacred hours of holy rest! 


I love the blush of vernal bloom, 
When morning gilds night’s sullen tear ; 
And dear to me the mournful gloom 
Of Autumn—Sabbath of the vear, 
But purer pleasures, joys sublime, 
Await the dawn of Holy Time. 


Hash'd is the tumult of the day, 
And wordly cares, and business pease, 
While soft the vesper breezes play. 
To hymn the glad return of peace ; 
O season blest; O moments given 
To turn the vagrant thoughts to Heaven! 


What though involv’d in lurid night, 
The loveliest forms in nature fade, 


- Yet 'mid the gloom shall heavenly light, 


With joy the contrite heart pervade ; 
O then, great source of light divine, 
With beams etherial gladden mine. 


Oft as this hallowed hour shall come, 
O raise my thoughts from earthly things, 
And bear them to my beavenly home, 
On living faith’s immortal wings— 
Till the last gleam of life decay 
In one eternal Sabbath Day ! 


FROM THE ABERDEEN JOURNAL. 
HEAVEN. 


There is a land of calm delight, 
To sorrowing mortals given ; 
There rapturous scenes enchant the sight, 
And all to soothe their souls unite ; 
Sweet is their rest—in Heaven. 


There glory beams on all the plains ; 
And joy, for hope, is given , 








Thence gloomy scenes are driven ; 
There suns dispense unsullied light. 
And planets, beaming on the sight, 

Hilume the fields—of Heaven. 


There is a stream that ever flows, 
To passing pilgrims given ; 

There fairest fruit immortal grows ; 

The verdant flower eternal blows 
Amid the fields—of Heaven. 


There is a great, a glorious prize, 
For those with sin who've striven : 
’Tis bright as star of evening skies, 
Aud, far above, it glittering lies ; 
A golden crown—in Heaven. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF LADY GUIO™. 
DIVINE LOVE. 
Sweet tenants of the grove! 
Who sing Without design, 
A song of artless love, 
In unison with mine ; 
These echoing shades return 
Full many a note of ours, 


That wise ones cannot learn, 
With all their boasted powres 


Oh Thou! whose sacred charms 
These hearts so seldom love, 

Although Thy beauty warms, 
And blesses all above ; 

How slow are human things, 

To choose their happiest lot! 

All-glorious King of Kings, 

Say, why we love Thee not? 
———————————— ee 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received our friend Atwater’s 
letter from Circleville, Ohio, in which he 
states that he has delayed his promised 
communication, onthe Antiquities of that 
country, a short time, in order for further 
investigation, “by which it will lose noth- 
ing in the end.” We hope, the delay will 
be short, as many of our readers look for 
his communication with anxiety. 

‘Temporal and spiritual love contrast- 
ed,” contains most excellent sentiments, 
but is of too great length, for our limits.” 

Several communications were received. 
just as the last sheet of this number was 


going to press. They shall recéive atten- 
tion. ; 
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